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SIX “STORY HOUR” REASONS 


1 The simplicity of the method of Story 4 The effective presentation of phonetics 
Hour Readers appeals to the inex- through the use, in the First Book, 





perienced teacher, while its flexibility of words the child rapidly recalls. This 
offers the experienced teacher full scope familiarity helps in mastering the blend 
for the working out of individual ideas. to form new words. 









The lessons in Story Hour Readers 

are based on Mother Goose rhymes 
every child knows, and therefore they give 
him the highly desirable feeling of confi- 
dence which insures rapid progress. 


5 The cultivation of the pupil's artistic 
perceptions through the use of rhythm 
and charming illustrations. 


The definite memory-training they 
The skillful construction of each lesson provide by the use of short refrains 
insuring expression in reading aloud. and rhymes in the stories. 
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IMPORTANT NEW TEXTS 


Home Life Around the World Practical Business English 


3y Georce A. Mirick and Burton HoLMes By Oscar C. GALLAGHER, Head Master, West Roxbury 
High School, Boston, and Lronarp B. Mourton, Head 
of the Department of English, High School of Com- 
merce, Boston, 














A supplementary geographical reader for fourth grade 
pupils which, in a unique way, prepares for an ever-in- 
creasing interest in this subject by giving a clearer under- : 
standing of the importance of geographical situations An effective and inspiring course in business English 
upon human life. by two of our most successful English teachers. 

Each chapter is based upon the writings of several 


; 1 All the exercises have been drawn from business life 
travelers of authority 


and represent the methods of highly successful houses. 





a genuine but simple “picture study. -Among many valuable features are a concise summary 


The text is illustrated by more than one hundred pic- Advertising, Oral Salesmanship, Sales Letters, etc., are | 
tures taken for the most part by Mr. Burton Holmes, the fully covered. With his training in English, therefore, 
well known traveler and lecturer. Each picture has not the pupil will derive an invaluable knowledge of the best 
only a title, but also comments and questions that lead to business usage. | 





The teaching equipment includes also suggestions for of applied grammar and a carefully selected list of words 
the teacher. commonly misspelled. 
Illustrated. 64 cents. Postpaid. 92 cents. Postpaid. 


Send for circulars 
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Just Published 


THE GOOSE QUILL 


A Third-Grade Language Book 


By LovutIse Roxginson 
First Assistant in Charge, Louisa M. Alcott 
School, Boston 


Pre-eminent in this new text is the element of 
interest. The author knows just what will appeal 
to eight-year-old pupils. 


Variety is another attractive feature. Nearly 
every lesson contains a new type of work. 


Drill in spoken English predominates. The 
necessity of thinking before speaking or writing is 
consistently emphasized. Think, talk, write is the 
underlying process. 


Special attention is given to the correction ot 
errors of grammar and pronunciation. Enlarge- 
ment of the vocabulary is secured by enlarging the 
pupil’s experience and interests. 


Arranged by months, beginning with September 
and progressing through the school year. Write for further information. 


a 





Pupils’ edition, 240 pages T 
Teacher’s edition, with notes, lists, etc., 272 pages he 
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Silver, Burdett & Company WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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THE ARITHMETOSCOPE. Holds the attention 
class, and teaches every operation. Pric2, complete, $36.00 











War Addresses of Woodrow Wilson 


With an Introduction and Notes 
By A. R. LEONARD, High School of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio 


The words of our President rélating to the Great War and our entry 
into it are here presented in their most convenient and most easily ac- 
cessible form. The introduction comprises a biographical sketch of Wood- 
row Wilson, an account of his literary work, and a review of the causes 
of the war and the events before America’s entrance into it. Some of the 
more important dates are listed at the close of the introduction. Follow- 


ing is a list of the addresses :— 


Permanent Peace What We are Fighting For 

Diplomatic Relations Broken The Flag We Follow 

Armed Neutrality ; The Reply to the Pope’s Proposal for Peace 
Second Inaugural Address The American People Must Stand Together 
At War with Germany No Peace with Autocracy 

The Declaration of War The Program of Peace 


The Four Principles of Peace 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 
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THE ETTINGER PLAN OF EDUCATION OF NEW YORK 


BY ALBERT J. LEVINE 


Brooklyn 


The schools of tomorrow will be animated by 
a new educational spirit. It is manifesting itseif 
in the school of today. The traditional school 
with its emphasis on books is giving place to 
the socialized school with its stress on ma- 
chinery. , 

Education is breaking down the fetters oi 
medievalism. The world is progressing; the 
education of our grandfathers is inadequate for 
our children; it lacks the new note of social 
efficiency. 

The Ettinger plan of education is infusing 
this new spirit into the schools of New York. 
This plan is an embodiment of the New Educa- 
tion. It seeks to improve the social status of 
the future citizens, both boys and girls, by a 
system otf training designed to promote their 
efficiency as participants in the civil and indus- 
trial life of the community. It also strives to 
extend its benefits through a comprehensive 
system of extra-school activities, which aim at 
the vocational education of the worker and the 
civic education of the newly-enfranchised citi- 
zens. The Ettinger plan is extending its sphere 
of influence into the shop, factory, counting 
house and social settlement. It is enveloping 
the school in an atmosphere of practicality and 
the factory in an atmosphere of serviceability. 
It is a work-study-earn-and-serve system of 
education whose ramifications are continually 
effecting new points of contact between the 
teacher and wage-earner, the book and _ the 
tool. It is based on a careful correlation be- 
tween the three elements of social education— 
utility, culture and service. 

The man who is responsible for the introduc- 
tion of the new type of schooling is Dr. Wil- 
liam Ettinger, associate superintendent of 
schools of the city of New York. Dr. Ettinger 
has co-ordinated the vocational activities with 
the scholastic studies, and has created for the 
former a separate and distinct form of organ- 
ization. This co-ordination has bodied forth in 
differentiated courses of study carefully fitted 
to a newly-developed school building combining 
classroom with workroom facilities. 

It is a commonplace of Yiterary usage to im- 
part distinction to man’s successful efforts by 
remarking that he had “builded better than he 
knew.” Dr. Ettinger’s plan does not derive its 
lustre from fortuitous circumstances. It has 
not reached the stage of fruition through any 
favorable turn of events, political or educa- 
tional. His educational machine is achieving 


success because he has built after he “knew’ 
all that was humanly possible to know of simi- 
lar projects in Europe and in other cities of 
the United States. He knew how some cities 
had built educational towers of Babel; how 
others had built on shifting sands; how many 
more have used incongruous material, so that 
the building collapsed under the strain of poinr- 
less teaching and excessively diversified courses 
of study. 

The aim of the elementary school is to pre- 
pare boys for the high school. It is one of the 
main “stations” on the educational “road” co 
college. When the child boards the educational 
train at the kindergarten his destination is as- 
sumed. But not all children are destined for 


the high school. Some graduate and go to 
work; others do not graduate and go to 
work. The traditional school has not made 


any provisions for those who do not remain on 
board the High School Express. These educa- 
tional passengers are permitted to alight on 
signal by displaying a diploma or “working 
papers.” Of the latter some forty thousan/ 
enter the labor market every year. They prove 
industrially indigestible, and speedily join the 
ranks of “misfits” to the detriment of them- 
selves and the industries. Dr. Ettinger con- 
ceived the plan of fitting these juvenile “lame 
ducks” for a life of usefulness through the pre- 
vocational schools. It is a sort of Industrial 
Special running on a Vocational Trunk Line. 
The prevocational schools are not 


trade 
schools. 


They do not teach trades; they pre- 
pare for the trades. They strive to push back 
the child’s industrial horizon, thereby revealing 
to him the countless opportunities for remuner- 
ative employment. They provide 


balanced 
courses in traditional subjects and in voca- 
tional training. Shops and workrooms lose 


their dread. The pupils learn the common ele- 


ments of tool manipulation under trade teachers 
fresh from the shop and office. The printing 
class is sorting type, justifying lines and read- 
ing proof. The workshop classes are construct- 
ing cabinets or making working drawings. Both 
are estimating the raw material needed in the 
processing of the product, and while engaged 
in this manual activity they learn the interde- 
pendence of the traditional and 


vocational 
studies. 


The embryo printer reaches the hurdle 
of spelling and punctuation and comes a crop- 
per. He learns to attach greater importance 


to his language class. The budding carpenter 
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finds his estimate of material’ too low; he 
promptly sends the S. O. S. signal to the arith- 
metic class. In this way muscle and brain pool 
their resources against the time when the pupil, 
having discovered his vocational bent, is ready 
for the trade school. 

In the prevocational school the pupil rotates 
between several shops. In the course of his 
training he attends classes in machine shop 
practice, sheet metal plumbing, printing and 
carpentry. The girls attend successively classes 
in garment design, home-making, power ma- 
chine, millinery and novelty work. Only the 
essential operations are taught. The prevoca- 
tional school does not attempt to teach a trade. 
It gives to the predolescent vocationally blind 
the eyes with which to envisage the path to 
economic independence. It “surveys” each 
child so that he can face the world secure in the 
belief that he can avoid the stagnating dead- 
aliveness of the “blind alley’ employments. The 
progressive training from shop to shop, from 
occupation to occupation, is the best means yet 
devised of revealing to one’s self those apti- 
tudes that make for success or failure in any 
undertaking. While these vocational courses 
do not lead for complete mastery, they discover 
to the child his ability—a boon of inestimable 
value to the pupils who are forced to leave 
school in order to enter the ranks of the em- 
ployed. 

In the prevocational school the pupil becomes 
adept in vocational orientation; in the voca- 
tional school he sets out for his vocational des- 
tination. The word “pupil” is here used gener- 
ically, for the girls are not neglected. The 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls provides 
courses in dressmaking and allied trades, mil- 
linery, lamp-shades, garment, embroidery and 
straw operating, and in novelty work. The suc- 
cess of its graduates is amply attested by the 
progressively increasing number of calls made by 
employers. Last year the demand was distrib- 
uted as follows: Dressmaking, etc., 819; mil- 
linery, 87; lamp-shades, 69; garment, etc., 289; 
samples and novelties, 134. 

The initial wage offered was five dollars, but 
a good proportion obtained employment at 
twenty dollars per week. The boys are accom- 
modated in the Vocational School for Boys, 
Murray Hill Vocational School, both of Man- 
hattan, and the Brooklyn Vocational School for 
Boys. 

While the training in the vocational school 
leads to specialization, it is free from narrow- 
gauged, single-tracked, monotonous drill of the 
apprenticeship system of yore. The _ indiffer- 
ency of the foreman has given way to the sym- 
pathy of the trained teacher; the wasteful 
method of trial and error has been displaced by 
the scientific progression of 
course of study. 

Another divergence from the old apprentice- 
ship system may be found in the practice of 
teaching students all the essential processes of 
the trade. Moreover, ambition is stimulated by 
opportunities presented to see trade in relation 
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to the allied trades. Such correlation adds 
breadth and depth to an occupation. Thus, one 
vocational school divides its shops into shifting 
groups of interrelated shops depending upon 
the trade with respect to which interrelations 
obtain in actual practice. They are major shops, 
related shops and incidental shops. Take the 
boy who chooses electric wiring as his future 
occupation. His connections with other shops 
are regulated according to this schedule: Major 
shop, electric wiring; related shop, sheet metal, 
forge, pattern, automobile and drafting;  inci- 
dental shops, press, linotype, carpentry, die 
work. 

Not only is there flexibility in the courses of 
study, but in organization. Pupils may enter at 


any time. They advance as individuals. They 
do not graduate “en masse” by the calendar. 


They leave whenever they are adjudged ready 
to enter private employ. They attend school 
between the hours of 9 A. M. and 5 P. M. 
Owing to the financial limitations—a situation 
rendered acute by the policy of the late Board 
of Estimate—Dr. Ettinger was forced to intro- 
duce the double session plan in the vocational 
schools. Therefore the time of the pupil is 
divided evenly between the shop and related 
academic work, some of which is purely cultural 
in character. One-half of the school occupies 
the shops vacated by those in attendance at the 
academic classrooms, 

In order to bridge the gap between student 
and employer Dr. Ettinger has tried out a plan 
of co-operation between the school and the fac- 
tory. It has been operating successfully in 
most of the city high schools. These schools 
are designated as co-operative schools. 

The purpose of the plan is to send students 
into shops and offices to learn actual conditions. 
They work in pairs, one week in shop and one 
week in school, the process of alternation sup- 
plying the employer with continuous service. 
The outgoing student informs his partner of 
the amount of the work accomplished. They 
are paid while thus employed. 
1, 1916, and July 3 
earned $67,060.30. 


Between August 
, 191%, co-operative students 


To facilitate the transition between shop ant 
class there has been organized a 
staff of high school teachers. 
tween the student, 
shop foreman. 
therefore 


counseling 
They mediate be- 
the class teacher and the 
These vocational advisers are 

officially as co-ordinators. 
They occupy a position midway between the so- 
cial settlement and the employment bureau. 
Their duties are multitudinous; they visit the 
student while at work; they counsel him while 
at study; 


classed 


they study new machines and new 
processes and organize the class work with 


a 
view to approximating successful industrial 
practices. They supplement these activities by 


home visitation, thereby enlisting the aid of 
parents and guardians. They combine the tasks 
of guidance, placement and follow-up. 

These co-operative students have been placed 
with many firms. The National Cloak and Suit 
House vies for their service with the Mergen- 
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thaler Linotype Company. They may be found 
in machine shops, chemical plants, power plants, 
department stores and publishing houses. They 
are employed as draftsmen,  telegraphers, 
printers and stenographers, and many managers 
retain them permanently upon graduation; but 
the supply is not equal to the demand. 

The co-operative school has not yet won the 
popularity it deserves. Mounting costs inci- 
dental to the creation of the new system 
earned for it the antagonism of the taxpayers. 
Experimental stages are apt to prove costly. 
The task of articulating the parts and eliminat- 
ing duplication eats into the budget, and the 
unprecedented vogue of the Gary plan pre- 
cluded the extension of financial support to any 
other type of school. 

In spite of financial embarrassment the cost 
of co-operative work has been appreciably be- 
low normal figures. Co-operative pupils receive 
1,460 hours of instruction; regular students re- 
ceive 1,000 hours per year. Computing on the 
basis of hours of instruction, the co-operative 
student costs the city $0.059 per pupil hour, 
while the regular high school student costs 
$0.10 per pupil hour. In the light of our na- 
tional needs it is indeed a small price to pay 
for an improved school product. 

The adolescent is not immune from attacks 
of truancy. The Shakespearean characterization 
of youth’s aversion to speedy locomotion 
schoolward is not altogether confined to boy- 
dom. There is ample confirmation of this atti- 
tude in the irregular attendance at the night 
schools. The authorities, therefore, brought 
the school to the students. In conference with 
heads of department stores, a course of study 
was formulated, contemplating a complete sys- 
tem of continuation classes to be held during 
working hours. The Board of Education fur- 
nished teachers; the store supplied pupils and 
classroom, 

The instruction in these classes is made as 
practical as possible. The essential is win- 
nowed from the unessential, This process of 
elimination is accelerated by the whole-hearted 
assistance of managers and bureau chiefs. The 
junior employees receive instruction in common 
branches. The sales force receives lessons in 
salesmanship, merchandising and hygiene. 
There are also extension courses for advanced 
students who are taught the principles of scien- 
tific management. They are also grounded in 
the philosophy of achievement, whose chief 
tenet is the ability of thinking beyond one’s job 
to the end that advancement may _ be rapid 
and remunerative. 

The continuation classes are becoming a fa- 
miliar adjunct of many other commercial and 
industrial firms. They are spreading the gospel 
of preparedness in regions far removed from 
the precincts of the traditional school. They 
include classes for apprentices in skilled trades, 
and also secondary educational classes conform- 
ing to high school standards. General improve- 
ment classes teach the three R’s, citizenship and 
occupational hygiene. The classes for appren- 
tices attempt to do for the apprentice what 


the co-operative school is doing for the high 
school student. 

There is yet another phase of continuation 
instruction weighted with great civic potentiali- 
ties. It is the continuation classes for for- 
eigners. The fresh accessions to our electorate 
make it imperative to diffuse among the women 
voters, the right spirit of civism. A knowl- 
edge of the English language is a prerequisite 
to further enlightenment. The foreign element 
in our population is still large. It is prepared 
to become genuinely American, but it is not 
willing to achieve patriotism at the price of ex- 
ertion during the hours normally allotted to 
recreation. It therefore shuns the © evening 
school, Dr. Ettinger is organizing continuation 
classes for foreigners between the hours of 5 
and 7 P. M. New classes are forming con- 
stantly. Employers are co-operating chiefly 
out of consideration for the enhanced efficiency 
which a course in English will yield. But it is 
hoped to obtain employer co-operation in the 
interest of patriotism. An ignorant alien is a 
source of national weakness; an ignorant voter 
is a distinct menace to national solidarity. 
Therefore, no effort is spared to help Woman 
Suffrage clinch its victory. Corrupt political 
practices cannot fasten themselves upon a com- 
munity conversant with the duties, rights and 
privileges of citizenship, and the _ illiterate 
woman voter of the city is serving her novitiate 
in the continuation classes. 

The present city administration is disposed 
to be friendly to Dr, Ettinger and his plan of 
vocational education. It is confidently ex- 
pected that the educational budget of 1918 will 
increase sensibly the vocational grants of 1917. 
The public is awakening to the needs of these 
types of schools. There is hearty agreement 
with Dr. Ettinger’s view that “the characteriza- 
tion of our elementary education as essentially 
undemocratic has been justified because we 
have assumed an identity of ability and social 
destination for all children.” 

This assumption has plunged our schools into 
a morass of ineptness. It has led countless 
thousands of our children into the quagmire of 
“blind alley” employments. The school author- 
ities have not concerned themselves with the 
salvaging of industrial wrecks. Therefore, a 
system of education which fashions the indus- 
trial and commercial “pegs” and places the 
“square pegs” into the “square holes” is  des- 
tined to win respectful attention; and when it 
compasses this result without the loss of in- 
formational, civic and cultural elements it bids 
fair to become the dominant system not only 
of New York City, but of the whole country. 
The Ettinger plan of education is enabling the 
city to discharge its obligations to the motor- 
minded children who learn more readily by do- 
ing, and to the vocationally-minded adolescents 
more in need of a job than a diploma. It is 
also doing its “bit” for the country; for our 
commercial supremacy abroad is at stake, and 
we can make our industrial superiority secure 


by providing vocational * education 


for ail 
workers. 
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PERSONALITY OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND—(II.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


CAUSES OF THE PERSONALITY. 


Historically, civically, industrially, socially, 
religiously and educationally the three states of 
Southern New England have much in common, 
enough to make a distinct personality. 

They were isolated long enough to establish 
the basis for a personality. They have always 
been sufficiently on a side line to maintain it. 

Their personality was sufficiently varied to 
prevent -its being purely conventional or merely 
individual. 

They have magnified phases of life which 
have been of national interest. 

Their isolation has required intense effort to 
succeed in anything. They have never had an 
opportunity to be “at ease in Zion” industrially, 
commercially, professionally, educationally, or 
in any other way. They have had a monopoly 
of nothing. 

They could not have a great seaport. They 
had no raw material of any kind. They had no 
fuel, no power, no food, no market distinctly 
their own except their own. 

They have always had the handicap of wide- 
spread prejudice resulting in part from the 
necessity of fighting to the limit for everything 
they could get. 

Southern New England had to bear the bur- 
den of most of the early Indian wars. They 
were the first to defy the Mother Country, so 
that “New” England had to bear the burden of 
the most intense hatred of “Old” England. 

The fact that they were far away from states 
that thought they profited by slavery made 
them first and most intense opponents of that 
phase of life, so that they won the bitter preju- 
dice of the South, whose chief product they 
alone of America would buy. 

Because they used the cotton, the wool, the 
hides of sections of the country far removed; 
because they were long the best patrons of 
raisers of wheat, corn, beef, pork, mutton from 
far away; because they were the best patrons 
of anthracite, and because all of these raw ma- 
terials, foods and fuel had to be transported 
from five hundred to two thousand miles, they 
were always doing all in their power to lower 
prices of all raw materials, food and fuel and 
transportation rates, and every deal intensified 
prejudices. 

All these difficulties, however, were prime 
factors in materializing and magnifying the per- 
sonality of Southern New England. 

No other section of the United States has 
had a similar experience or a like opportunity 
from which to develop extensive and intensive 
personality. 


PHASES OF PERSONALITY. 


The entire absence of opportunities for lei- 
sure made endurance and skill absolutely indis- 
pensable in Southern New England. 


Southern New England will always be ridi- 
culed by her own sons and daughters, even, for 
the fierce laws of early days. They do seem 
ridiculous now because we cannot view them 
from the standpoint of those who made the 
laws and executed them. 

At the basis of most of those terrific laws 
there was a purpose to protect the physical 
well-being and develop endurance to meet the 
demands of the times. 

Fifty-five years ago the physical exemptions 
of draftees today would have seemed as ridicu- 
lous as the Blue Laws of two hundred years 
ago. 

Congressional investigation of the drinking 
habits of the soldiers in 1918 would have looked 
as absurd in 1718 as. any of the laws two hun- 
dred years ago do to us. 

What would Kentuckians of 1900, even, have 
said at the suggestion that the state legislature 
would in 1918 vote for national prohibition by 
an overwhelming majority? 

There are a hundred restrictive laws today 
that would have been as idiotic to the people 
of that day as are theirs to us. Our laws are 
largely demanded for the physical well-being of 
our people as were their laws. 

The needed skill required mental vigor and 
educational emphasis. Southern New England 
led the world in the attempt to have universal 
free public schools because they required the 
fruits of such education in their shops. 

With no raw material, fuel or food it was 
necessary to make the greatest possible use of 
everything procured from far away at great 
expense. 

There was never a day that the people did 
not have to magnify thrift. 

There was never an hour that they did not 
find it necessary to do forceful and alert think- 
ing. 

No other people in America have had the 
same necessity for mastering the problems of 
nature and of human nature. 

They had to think straight, to talk and 
write effectively, to be on their guard industri- 
ally, commercially, financially, morally, 365 days 
in the year and sixteen hours a day. 

When the constitution of the United States 
was adopted Southern New England was but 
one-twenty-fifth of the states. When Lincoln 
was elected it was but one-two-hundred-and-fif- 
tieth of the United States; but as one reads 
history he thinks that in these 14,500 square 
miles was about a third of the United States. 

The personality was felt in Congress, in all 
communities,—political, educational, _ religious, 
financial, industrial and commercial. 

The personality in the pulpit and the courts, 
in poems and essays, in history and fiction, in 
inventions and in their application was nation- 
ally recognized. 
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Whatever recognition of leadership this per- 
sonality won came grudgingly for the most 
part, but all recognize that the personality of 


511 


Southern New England has been varied in the 
extreme; that it was early developed; that it 
has been persistently adhered to. 





AUTHORITY IN PRONUNCIATION 


BY JULIAN W. ABERNETHY 


Burlington, Vermont 


I am frequently asked which one of the great diction- 
aries I accept as an authority in pronunciation, and my 
answer is always substantially: “All of them, and none 
of them.” And then I hasten to explain and justify the 
apparent paradox, to such an extent as the questioner’s 
interest may warrant. Such an explanation I am here at- 
tempting, in answer to a larger circle of possible inquirers. 

It is a perfectly natural and almost universal custom to 
select some “unabridged” dictionary as one’s familiar and 
authoritative friend, to be consulted in all difficulties of 
definition, spelling and pronunciation. Indeed, this pon- 
derous volume is not only a piece of furniture without 
which no gentleman’s library is complete, but is also as 
conspicuous an object in the living room of every well- 
conditioned family as the “big ha’ Bible.” There they 
rest, the two noble volumes (in the vision of my child- 
hood), on the wall table beneath the clock-shelf, benig- 
nantly offering their stores of wisdom and consolation to 
inquiring minds and souls, But sooner or later the arch 
fiend skepticism enters the household, cloaked in the se- 
ductive garb of “scientific truth,” and doubts and ques- 
tions arise which are not satisfied by the faithful old 
friends; faiths are undermined and infallibilities shat- 
tered. 

In respect to pronunciation, there are four great dic- 
tionaries which we regard as authorities, Webster, The 
Century, and The Standard for America, and the Oxford 
for England. Worcester, not having been re-edited since 
1859, must be ignored. Stormonth and The Imperial have 
a value in the comparison of English usage. As soon as 
one begins to pursue comparatively a question of pro- 
nunciation in these dictionaries he finds himself involved 
in a multitude of doubts and perplexities. For example, 
he discovers as many as four “authorized” pronunciations 
for such familiar words as porcelain, glacier, vase, aery, 
and chamois; five for depot, and six for quinine. He 
finds most discouraging disagreements, flat contradic- 
tions, and down-right eccentricities of authority. Indeed, 
he is soon led to conclude that nowhere do doctors dis- 
agree more exasperatingly than in cases of pronunciation. 
And what is most painful of all, he frequently discovers 
that he has been betrayed by his favorite doctor into 
usages now unwarrantable, inelegant, or obsolete. 

Such a comparison of authorities soon results in the 
conclusion that it is perilous to pin one’s faith to any 
single dictionary. For example, if we are devoted to The 
Century we must labor to say ist’mus, goos’berry, rise, in- 
stead of the natural forms is’mus, gooz’berry, rize; we 
must be disrespectful to a Rabbi by calling him a Rabbi, 
run the risk of an attack of vertigo in trying to say ver- 
ti’go, strain ourselves to say depo’ in spite of the universal 
dépo, and convict ourselves of the intolerable English 
affectation of been for bin. Or if we swear by Webster, 
we must say with our great-grandfathers profile, i’solate, 
é’mendation, en’ervate, fari’‘na. Or if we are caught by 
an unwarranted name and accept The Standard as our 
personal reliance, we shall commit such atrocities as 
quin‘in for quinine, chivalric (ch in chip) for shiv‘alric, 
as’ma for az’ma, suave for sudve, and force children in 


the geography class to call a cafiion a ka-nydn’, and dis- 
guise a common fruit by calling it a bana‘na. 

But these extreme singularities are not so difficult to ° 
deal with as are the cases of equally divided authority 
and irreconcilable contradictions. Webster, for instance, 
Says prélude, prédecessor, stratégic, simultaneous, 
Saturnine, sénile, oc’topus, suf (sough), teleg’raphy, 
tableau, tomato, tétrarch; oppositely The Century says 
prélude, prédecessor, stratégic, simultaneous, saturnine, 
sénile, octo’pus, sow, tel’egraphy, tableau’, tomiito, 
tétrarch. Here is trouble indeed, and more in great 
plenty as one continues the comparison. Some relief, 
however, may be obtained by resorting to the “second 
choice” that is accommodatingly offered by the lexi- 
cographers, and also by consulting The Standard and The 
Oxford, which will often afford a comforting opposition 
of three to one; but more often a tie vote of two to two, 
as with the words aggrandisement, aigrette, alkaline and 
acetic, will leave the searcher in a discouraging quandary. 

The embarrassments arising from these contradictions 
in every-day experience are unpleasant, and sometimes 
ludicrous. A Websterian and a Centurian in conversation 
find that they are giving two different pronunciations to 
the same word; each thinks the other has blundered, and 
each tries to avoid a second use of the word, lest he may 
give offence. A more disastrous embarrassment is that of 
the innocent student who hears a different pronunciation 
of the same word from each teacher to whom he recites, 
until he concludes that “any old way” of pronouncing is 
good enough; meanwhile the teachers, careless and negli- 
gent toward the cultural welfare of the student, do 
nothing to aid him in acquiring a standard pronunciation. 

But something must be said for the dictionary makers, 
who at worst are honestly exasperating. The editor of a 
dictionary is not a law-maker, but merely a recorder of 
the laws of good usage. To the ascertaining of estab- 
lished good usage he must bend his most conscientious 
energies. But in this process he is hampered by many 
limitations, such as the vast field to be inspected, with 
its confusion of local and dialectic variations; the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing between the popular usage of the 
many and the usage of the cultured few; the restraint of 
tradition attached to the particular dictionary he repre- 
sents; and finally the inevitable limitation of personal 
bias, for the editor must pass final judgment upon the 
collected facts and his inductive conclusions will not be 
entirely free from personal coloring. Private taste and 
preference, life-long habits, and predilections of various 
sorts will assert themselves in spite of the obligation to 
maintain judicial impartiality. 

Moreover we must never forget that language in its 
every phase, including pronunciation, is never static but 
always in process of evolution, constantly shifting and 
changing, sluffing off old forms and taking on new ones. 
For example, when I printed my first list of words of 
doubtful pronunciation in 1884, there was no authority in 
America for acoostics, bell6z, gall6z, comrad, plac’ard, 
squol’or, rail’‘lery, although there was abundant evidence 
that these forms were well established in good usage. 
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Now all authorities are for these forms. No dictionary 
is ever quite up to date; even before the printing is com- 
pleted the editor must revise his decisions. Webster's 
International Dictionary appeared in 1890, followed by the 
New International in 1909. It is astonishing to note the 
number of changes and reversals of judgment that are 
recorded in the second of these great works, rendered 
necessary in the brief period of nineteen years. Indeed, 
the Websterian devotee found his sumptuoys | Inter- 
national of 1890 to be practically useless in 1909, in mat- 
ters of pronunciation. 


ary definition, “a pot-house, tavern, tippling or victualling 
place.” While the Century dictionary was being prepared, 
the word garage came into use, and the editor ventured 
the guess that it would be pronounced gar’age, and missed 
the mark. 


See 
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Any exhibit of the diversities and apparently irreconcil- 
able differences of the authorities is disheartening, but it 
need not prohibit efforts for perfection. While it is 
easier to illustrate the disagreements of the doctors than 
it is to prescribe an effective remedy, there are, never- 
theless, certain remedial appliances by means of which 
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; Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

To determine just when a form is obsolete, obsolescent, 
or in full warrantable usage is a matter of difficult dis- 
crimination. Thirty years ago every one who was par- 
ticular about his speech was careful to say fraternize; 
now every one must say fraternize to be correct, although 
actual usage is sure for a long period to vibrate between 
the two forms. Only a Uriah Heep would now say umble 
for humble, and yet there is venerable authority for the 
hypocrite’s preference. This problem is_ especially 
troublesome when concerned with foreign words. When 
is a word fully Anglicized, accepted and absorbed into 
our own language so as to justify an English pronun- 
ciation? We now say val’et, not vala’, but we say bal’la, 
not bal’let. In England canar’ and fraca’ are still heard 
for canard and fracas. The dictionaries all tell us to say 
cab’aret, but the people of New York all say cab’ard, per- 
haps because the Frenchified form makes the place a little 
more respectable than would be indicated by the diction- 


if 
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i The larger part of the dictionary maker’s problem con- 

| _——s . se z P : oe anyone can secure a healthy growth for his oral speech. 

i cerning pronunciation is embodied in Pope’s familiar : : “ 

Hy couplet :— One must begin by checking up the errors and eccen- 

iW B — bi ; ; tricities of his own favorite dictionary. An _ eclectic 
e not the first by which the new is tried, method must be employed with the authorities or the 


method of the composite photograph, by which the most 
reliable judgments of all authorities may be harmonized, 
unified, fused into a single judgment of universal approval. 
A practical, working result will cost some time and effort, 
but it is worth while; indeed, if we have any serious re- 
gard for cultural values, it is of inestimable worth. 


Every school should have its index expurgatorium, 
pasted permanently on the bulletin board, accepted and 
lived up to faithfully by the teaching staff, and _ sys- 
tematically inculcated in the pupils like any other neces- 
sary subject. The day will sometime come when we shall 
appreciate the grotesque incongruity of exalting the im- 
portance of the correct spelling of words above the im- 
portance of the correct pronouncing of words. At pres- 
ent, however, the accepted standard of the schools appears 
to be the relationship between written and oral speech 
which Garrick attributed to his friend Goldsmith :— 


He wrote like an angel, but he talked like poor Poll. 
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SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 


[Governor Burnquist of Minnesota officially en- 
dorses a movement on the part of the State Normal 
School presidents, which the following statement ex- 
plains. ] 

The shortage of teachers and the decreased 
attendance in all training schools for teachers 
are due to war conditions. Every state in the 
Union is facing a critical situation in the pro- 
motion and administration of education, and it 
is the earnest desire of the normal schools to 
do their part to maintain the state’s system of 
education at a high degree of efficiency. Trained 
teachers are most essential. But the normal 
schools cannot furnish an adequate supply of 
teachers unless candidates make application for 
that training. The people of the state are re- 
quested to give thoughtful consideration to 
this most important question, and to urge avail- 
able young women and young men to prepare 
themselves to render service as teachers in the 
public schools. Many young men and women 
can give no higher service, and it is a patriotic 
and public duty that calls them to prepare them- 


Thousands of experienced teachers have been 
drawn from the schools to enlist in other ser- 
vice of the country. Even though we are at 
war the schools must be continued without in- 
terruption. The demand for trained teachers is 
greater today than ever before, and salaries are 
increasing rapidly. The nation must have edu- 
cated men and women to solve the problems 
of tomorrow, whether in the continuance of the 


war or in the reconstruction that will follow 
the war. 
Every effort must be made to avoid the 


grave inistake of the European nations in deplet- 
ing their trained leadership. The English Mini- 
ster of Education recently said: “That nation 
which after the war employs the best teachers 
under the highest pay and in the best system 
of schools will be the best governed and, there- 
fore, the greatest nation.” 

The administration -of the state normal 
schools urges the people to co-operate in all 


selves to serve the state as teachers in this efforts and activities which may be organized to 
time of urgent need. promote interest in teacher training. 
— 
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Nature puts some kind of blossom before every fruit, not simply a calyx behind it. 


—Thoreau. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN CLEVELAND 


In this day of prizes for progress it requires a 
swift pace to attract the attention of one who fol- 
lows the pace-setters as a pace-tester. 

Frank E. Spaulding is certainly exceeding the 
speed limit, if such a thing be possible in this swift 
age. No one will question his professional equip- 
ment of up-to-the-minuteness. No one could have 
a more professionally sympathetic cabinet then has 
he. He also seems to have a board of education 
that consents to the embodiment of all of his plans, 
a city press without a growler or jokist in the 
whole equipment—and what is strangest of all, a 
citizenship that rejoices in paying the price of 
progress. 

The first display of statesmanship and general- 
ship was in his heroic treatment of the salary 
schedule, which he sent forward and upward 
more sensationally than any other city had done 
at that time. 

The transformation of the city normal school. is 
a work of art. It was inaugurated under Dr. Hime- 
lick before he went to the $6,500 position at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, and is being perfected by Dr. 
Ambrose L. Suhrie. 


The world-wonder of Cleveland is the social 
evolution or community demonstration under A. 
W. Castle, Mr. Eastman and others of the Ex- 
tension Department in which there is an office 
force of fourteen and a vast field force with a bud- 
get for extension work this year of $230,000. In 
this Extension Department there are four great so- 
cial drives: Social centres, recreational activities, 
playgrounds, and garden projects. 

These four social missions have ninety-seven 
different schemes. Of these twenty-five are so- 
cial centres directed by six social secretaries, un- 
der the leadership of Miss Belle Sherwin. The 
aim of these social secretaries is to develop social 
initiative in indigent communities. 

The motto of Mr. Castle and his associates is :— 

All kinds of education for all the people at any 
time. 

There are two classes of school work; the one 
is directly preparatory and applies primarily to 
persons from fourteen to twenty-one; the other is 
for persons above twenty-one and is called “speed- 
up” work. 


At present an important feature of Mr. Castle’s 


Education Extension work is for direct American- ° 


ization, which includes a citizenship class, and the 
naturalization of men and women of neutral coun- 
tries. The United States Government accepts 
without question the statement of Mr. Castle’s 
committee. 

The most significant demonstration of com- 
munity service is in the war garden work under 
Mr. Eastman, whose department has $15,000 for 
such use as may seem desirable. 


Entirely aside from kitchen gardens and school 
gardens there are ninety-seven acres set apart by 
the City Park Commission, eighty-five acres loaned 
by one citizen, twenty acres by another, and 
twenty-five acres in lots of four or five acres each. 
In all there are 227 acres for real “projects.” 

The War Garden Department has garden-motor 
machines ready for the use of the student garden- 
ers. These student gardeners are supplied with 
plants, seeds, fertilizer and plowing equipment. 

The Department had for distribution this year 
200,000 tomato plants; 200,000 cabbage plants and 
25,000 egg plants. The Department not only plows 
and fertilizes, provides plants and seeds, but it sup- 
plies trained brains and experience to teach gar- 
deners what to do, how to do it and when. 

Mr. Eastman has the garden projects system- 
atized to the limit. Variety kitchen gardens of 
less than four square rods; variety market gardens 
of from four to sixteen square rods, and special 
projects. 

With an asparagus project a child must have at 


least 100 roots, and in flowers at least 100 square 
feet. 


The following projects must have at least four 
square rods: Carrots, turnips, onions, beets, egg 
plants, parsnips, peppers, parsley and salsify. 

The following must have at least eight square 
rods: Potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage, cauliflower. 

The following at least sixteen square rods: Pop- 
corn, sweet corn, pumpkins, squashes and beans. 

Both the science and art of agricultural educa- 
tion are raised to the mth power in school garden 
work in Cleveland. 

The one educational feature that is thrilling 
Cleveland from centre to circumference is “To 
Arms for Liberty,” a wonderful pageant created by 
Assistant Catherine T. Bryce. It is the one mas- 
terpiece of these war times so far as we can dis- 
cover. It is a pageant about war, but it is 
the real thing. The purpose of the pageant is 
to develop a glorious climax when the United 
States enters the war. Belgium, France, Eng- 
land, Italy enter one by one. Each is personi- 
fied by a person in national costume. The his- 
tory of the war is revealed in the reasons given 
in fear and hope from the day that Belgium 
was threatened until the glorious day when the 
United States came to the rescue of the Allies. 

The music, in chorus and orchestra, is more im- 
passioned than anything we have ever known to be 
done in pageantry. 

Miss Bryce has given it all over Cleveland and 
always to crowded houses, and the demonstration 
of patriotism has been beyond description. 

The Clarence C. Birchard Company, Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, has magnified the musical fea- 
tures, so that it will now be presented in every sec- 
tion of every city in America. 
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EDUCATORS STRONG FOR ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE IN SCHOOLS 


The following resolution was unanimously passed 
by the National Education Commission on the 
National Emergency in Education at its session of 
April 12, 1918, at N. E. A. headquarters, 1400 
Massachusetts Avenue :— 

The National Education Association Commission 
on the National Emergency in Education and 
Necessary Re-adjustment During and After the 
War, representing thousands of loyal and patriotic 
teachers, believes the practice of giving instruction 
to children in the common branches in a foreign 
tongue to be un-American and unpatriotic, and we 
believe that all instruction in the common branches 
for all children in every state in this union should 
be in the English language. We therefore recom- 
mend that the instruction in the common branches 
in both private and public schools in all states be 
given in the English language only, and that every 
legitimate means, both state and federal, be used 
to bring about this result. 
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PRUSSIAN IDEALS 


BY PRESIDENT E. O. HOLLAND 
Agricultural College, Pullman, Washington 





[Extracts from Address.] 


Contrast the boasting of the German emperor 
and the humble vet inspired utterances of Ab- 
raham Lincoln. On the one side you have the 
impersonation of autocratic power, and on the 
other you have the manifestation of real leader- 
ship. 

The Kaiser claims hereditary and God-given 
power for leadership and direction in peace and 
war of 70,000,000 people. Contrast this arro- 
gant assumption with that of the great Ameri- 
can who held the helm throughout the Civil 
War. During the great crisis he was given 
autocratic control over life, but at no time did 
he claim that this authority came from on high. 
Instead, he fell on his knees and prayed for 
guidance. 

All of us were surprised at the frank state- 
ment made by Chancellor von Hollweg in 1914, 
when he said the treaty with Belgium was a 
scrap of paper, and yet Von Hollweg had heard 
Teritschke preach two things,—first, the glory 
of war and that war is inevitable, and second, 
that treaties should be abrogated the very mo- 
ment they act as an obstacle to the expansion 
of the state. All the German leaders accepted 
Teritschke’s theories. How can we accept com- 
promise or partial victory from Germany? 

There is only one way in which democracy 
can be made safe for America and the world, 
and that is by the destruction of autocratic 
power and the house of Hohenzollern. If we 
give the armies at the front the support they 
deserve this victory will be won. 
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Of 4,000 girls in Wisconsin who were sur- 
veyed, only 500 held the same job for one 
month; 1,{09 others, less than three months: 
1,00) others, less than a year, and but 25 held 
their jobs for two years. 
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A TRIBUTE 


BY MINNIE E. HAYS 


Brave teachers, ail, so brave you are 

The color of the pride we feel in you 

ls mixed into each star and bar 

Of our bright flag—emblem of might. 

Brave teachers, all, 

Your hearts are in the fight 

For right! 

You of the hill school, there, 

Would that more could wear 

Your courage to dare 

The Foes! 

God knows 

The breaths a Northern Winter hurls at you, 

Lodged in the hill school, swear 

Like pack of wolves, red-tongued, 

Because the hunt for food’s been long, without avail. 

Brave heart, you tread the rugged trail 

That sons and daughters of the Nation may not fail! 
The Stars and Bars, 
And field of blue, 
Are bright, yet brighter far 
Because of YOU, You, you! 


You of the hill school, there, 
Or you, who teach the children of the hollow, 
Or you, who’ve come through miles of drifts, to follow, 
And teach the deeds the Christ 
Has priced! 
Or you, where sony of brook, or woodland bird 
Is never heard. 
Or you, brave lifter of the foreign born, 
Whose quiet way and voice 
Shall echo throych the child’s cramped life— 
Shall make him in the world’s great strife 
To know what pays. 
You'll take the sting of memory from days 
When Poverty stood near 
His sphere. 
Ragged, dirty, verminous he came 
Within the radiant glory of your soul. 
You made him whole! 
Wave brilliant flag, 
Red, white and blue, 
Bright, yet brighter far 
3ecause of YOU, You, you! 





GENERAL SCIENCE 
BY W. D, LEWIS 
William Penn High Schcol, Philadelphia 

Thirty years ago the study of science was 
fighting for a position of academic respectability 
much as the various special sciences are fight- 
ing for the same position today. Science edged 
its way in through the popular fourteen weeks 
in physics or chemistry, which afforded a very 
valuable scientific interpretation of the imme- 
diate environment of the pupils. But when the 
colleges agreed to accept science for entrance 
on the same basis as mathematics and_ the 
foreign languages, they prescribed the content 
of the science courses and totally changed their 
character. The new syllabi were determined by 
college professors who had in mind only the 
needs of the pupils destined to go to coilege. 

For these reasons, without real blame being 
attributable to any one, the proper aim of the 
study of science in the high schools was de- 
feated. Disturbers of the educational peace 
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then pointed to the fact that approximately 
only five per cent. of the high school pupils go 
to college. They questioned the dictum that 
the best education for the pupil preparing for 
college is the best education for the pupil going 
immediately into active life. It was pointed out 
that everybody who took science was _ being 
forced to study a great deal of pure theory that 
could not be connected with practical life with- 
out much subsequent study. 

The first movement toward a reformation of 
this unfortunate condition was the organization 
of short courses in biology for the first year of 
the high school. When this science was studied 
for its human relations, an immediate change 
in the interest and success of the pupils was 
evident. However, this course did not furnish a 
basis for preparation acceptable to the colleges, 
and a long and acrimonious debate ensued. As 


the high school came to be more and more 
conscious of itself, schools here and there boldly 
insisted that they would settle their own prob- 
lems, and many prepared courses which were of 
vital interest and importance to the pupils. 

The reformed general science proved to be a 
very popular course in the school. Pupils 
brought to the class their home problems for 
scientific analysis. Heating, lighting and venti- 
lating the home, the analysis of foods, the de- 
tection of adulterants, the composition of fab- 
rics, the removal of stains, and a thousand prac- 
tical, every-day questions showed the improved 
relation of the rejuvenated science to life. 

When the history of American education of 
the first two decades of the twentieth century 
shall be written, this movement to humanize 
science will prove one of its interesting chap- 
ters. 





AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XXIX.) 


KATE LOUISE BROWN 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


I have a theory that no one ever really 
writes a poem or composes music. It is the 
manifestation of some power outside the per- 
There must be a great reservoir available 
for those that have the secret. The poet and 
the musician need only to attach their hose to 
the f and turn on the tap and the fluid 


son. 


laucet 
runs—in a great volume if the hose be big and 
in a small stream if the drainage-tube be of 
tiny diameter. The same is true of the birds; 
hence we have song-sparrows and warblers on 
the one hand; on the other, larks, nightingales 
and mocking-birds,—one might say _ cat-birds. 
In Australia, where everything is upside down, 
the laughing jackass adds comedy to the realm 
of nature. 

If this theory be tenable, no poet ought to be 
conceited and no musician arrogant. Only once 
in a generation comes the great producer—the 
Homer, the Dante, the Shakespeare, the Words- 
worth; the Palestrina, the Bach, the Beethoven, 
though in accordance with the popular proverb, 
“Birds of a feather flock together.” we see sev- 
eral major poets or musicians flourishing at the 
same time, and then a long period of sterility, 
where only the small birds twitter in the under- 
brush, 

It is noticeable that these small birds swell 
their throats and look as important as do the 
big ones, and perhaps they get just as much 
praise from their contemporaries—more, cer- 
tainly, than is generally good for them. Indeed, 
the minor bard, as well as the minor bird, often 
touches in a very genuine way the emotions of 
their kind, and each one may be remembered, 
may even become immortal by a single poem, 
an isolated stanza or even by a line which goes 
about like a penny in change. St. Paul did not 
bother to name the poet whom he cited 
to the Athenians, proving the truth of the line, 
“Though we may forget the singer, we will not 


even 


forget the song.” The most of the world would 
be a dreary place if we had only the few great 
songsters; the minor poet and the composer 
of ragtime fill a useful function. They may 
indeed be a Present Delight. 

Miss Kate Louise Brown has written several 
poems which have had considerable vogue. She 
has been particularly happy in her appeal to 
children, and knowing and understanding them 
well, her songs, contributed to music courses or 
published in periodicals, have had a wide popu- 
larity. 

She was born in Adams, Massachusetts, May 
9, 1857; it is quite appropriate that this article 
should appear in celebration of her sixty-first 
birthday. She received her education at the 
Reading High School and at the Bridgewater 
Normal School. She took the course in kinder- 
garten’in the famous class conducted by Miss 
Anne Page, and began her life work of teach- 
ing at first in Reading, then successively in 
Wakefield and in Milton. In 1896 she entered 
the kindergarten service of the city of Boston. 
She is now in charge of the Roger Clapp Pri- 
mary School in Dorchester. 

For a number of years it was her custom to 
spend her summer vacations in England with 
friends who resided in the Lake district. They 
were connected by descent with the famous 
band of poets whose inspiration was largely 
charged by the idyllic scenery of that delectable 
region—Wordsworth, Southey and Coleridge. 
Among her acquaintances there was the Rev. 
Canon Rawnsby, poet, and historian of the 
Lakes. She contributed to the Christian Regis- 
ter a series of letters, filled with interesting in- 
cidents and biographical details, giving them an 
especial value, which would certainly justify a 
publisher in bringing them out in book form. 

She was naturally drawn in the first instance 
to writing for children. In she wrote 
Little People: Their Doings and Misdoings,” 
which had a good success, Four years later, in 
collaboration with Elizabeth Usher Emerson, 
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she brought out “Stories in Song.” With Mrs. 
Emerson she also prepared several cantatas— 
“Santa Claus Sure” and “The Tables Turned.” 
In 1897 came her instructive and amusing little 
book, “The Plant Baby and Its Friends”; in 
1899, her story for children, “Alice and Tom,’ 
and four years later another of her nature 
books, “In Feather Overcoats.” She also edited 
the Interstate Second Reader and the Second 
and Third Readers in the Heath Series. 

This list*by no means exhausts her contribu- 
tions to literature, for she has been represented 
in several of the series of music readers de- 
signed for the use of public schools. These songs 
are distinguished by a genuine love for nature, 
which she succeeds in bringing to the compre- 
hension of young minds. She has a nice senti- 
mentality, if one may be permitted to use that 
rather disreputable word in its best sense; she 
never writes above the heads of children, and 
her sincerity is manifest in every line. What 
could be daintier than her lifting of the silvery- 
winged seedlet of the dandelion into a type of 
human aspiration? It has its lesson not merely 
for the child, but for the adult who probably, 
as a rule, has scant use for dandelions after 
they have turned from gold to Bryan’s favorite 
metal. Read 


DANDELION FLUFF. 


O voyager a-sailing 
Across the stainless blue, 
O happy little traveler! 
I long to go with you; 
To dance beneath the sunshine 
One golden summer hour, 
Then seek the brown earth’s waiting breast, 
And some day be a flower. 
A bit more obscure because less familiar in 
name is the gay humor of her verses entitled :— 


THE FIVE-FINGERED MAPLE. 


“Green leaves, what are you doing 
Up there on the tree so high?” 

“We are shaking hands with the breezes, 
As they go singing by.” 


“What, green leaves! Have you fingers?” 
Then the Maple laughed with glee: 
“Yes, just as many as you have; 
Count us and you will see!” 

She beautifully commemorates the old legend 
that on each Christmastide the Child Jesus 
comes to earth once more and the resulting 
custom that has spread from foreign lands to 
our own of putting candles in the  unshaded 
windows to greet Him and guide Him through 
the darkness. Rhythmically the lines show not 
a fault, and are easily comparable to the best 
lyrics of good old Isaac Watts, and that is 
high praise, for while Watts wrote some of the 
worst doggerel that was ever put on paper, he 
often hit a high mark of fancy and form. This 
poem has been widely copied and bids fair to 
achieve the immortality of Folk-song. It is to 
be found jn thousands of scrapbooks, and is 
doubtless remembered by many who do not 
even know the author’s name, It appeared 
first in “Elsie’s Guest” j- 
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THE CHRIST CANDLE. 
Little taper set tonight, 
Throw afar thy tiny light; 
Up and down the darksome street, 
Guide the tender wandering feet 
Of the darling Christ Child sweet. 


He is coming in the snow 

As he came so long ago, 

When the star set o’er the hill 
When the town is dark and still, 
Comes to do the Father’s will. 


Little taper spread thy way, 

Make his pathway light as day; 
Let some door be opened wide 
For this guest of Christmastide, 
Dearer than all else beside. 


Little Christ Child, come to me, 
Let my heart thy shelter be; 
Such a home thou wilt not scorn, 
So the bells of Christmas morn 
Glad shall ring, “A Christ is born!” 

Another of her lyrics which has appealed to 
many readers is a sort of variation on the 
theme of Miss Proctor’s “Lost Chord”—not in 
any way an imitation of that overwrought and 
extravagant song made popular by Annie 
Louise Cary’s singing of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
grandiose musical setting of it, but far simpler 
and more natural. It is entitled :— 


THE LITTLE TUNE. 


I made a little tune one day, 
And, oh, ’twas very dear; 

I tried to sing it in the woods, 
The birds came out to hear. 


A saucy squirrel coughed and laughed 
Upon the chestnut bough; 

I think he liked the little tune, 
I wish I had it now. 


’Twas all about the dancing brook, 
The silver summer rain; 

I sang it high, I sang it low, 
I hummed it o’er again. 


Then in the parlor down I sat 
And tried so hard to play; 
That darling little tune of mine 

Jumped up and ran away. 


My fingers fumbled, stiff and queer, 
And bumped each other so; 

And when I tried the dancing brook, 
The big keys grumbled low. 


I’ve never found my little tune; 
l think of it each day; 
I wonder why the darling thing 
Got scared and ran away? 
This first appeared in Everyland. 

One could find a good many more of these 
quaint and effective “flowers of song” from Miss 
Brown’s garden. She has also written poems 
for an older audience, and we will cite two with- 
out comment. They tell their own story quite 
charmingly and effectively, 

THE BLUE GENTIAN, 
O my bit of heaven, fallen 
From a realm more pure than this! 


————————— 
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O my fairy flower awakened 
By this late sun’s ardent kiss! 


I do welcome you with heart beats 
That are strangely sweet and new, 
And a deeper life’s unfolding 
With your cup of stainless blue. 


We have wasted fairest springtide, 
We have wasted summer hours; 

What for us should be remaining, 
Withered leaves and fading flowers? 


Can we hope to grasp a blessing 
That has vanished all too fleet? 
Lo, the answer, God returning, 
Blooms in beauty at our feet. 
AT ASSISI. 


Dear friend, my heart is with you there, 
I find the little town most fair; 

Just as of old it nestles still 

Alone upon its wind-swept hill. 


I know they tread those flowery ways, 
The gentle ghosts of other days; 

One hears their artless voices now 
As twittering birds upon the bough. 


I see you strolling from the town, 

O little man in garb: of brown, 
Good Francis, filling e’en the nights 
With Lady Poverty’s delights. 


I know a spot where trees bend low, 
Where little modest blossoms blow; 

She loved you well, you charmed her care, 
O garden of the holy Clare! 


Yet seek once more a dearer place, 
Where smiles undying in its grace, 
That naive preaching, quaint of words, 
Saint Francis and his joyous birds. 


Join me with Francis on the way, 
In Clara’s scented garden stray, 

Yet leave in cherished spot of all 
My love before the frescoed wall. 

We will end this brief sketch, which might 
have been easily extended, with a tribute evi- 
dently suggested by her association with the 
friends and relatives of the Lake poets, though 
Allingham himself was rather too young to 
have known Coleridge or Southey intimately. 
He was editor of Fraser’s Magazine, and sur- 
vived Wordsworth twenty-eight years, dying in 
1878. He was born at Ballyshannon, the very 
name of which has a flavor of Irish poetry. Miss 
Brown says that he “used to spend much time 
wandering over the hills of his native Donegal, 
and loved to talk with the country folk, and 
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frequently expressed his delight in their deep 
spirituality and naive expression of it. He was 
as deeply loved by them, and long after he left 
Donegal for London, ‘Willie Alligam, our own 


Willie,’ as they called him, was a frequent name 
Over peat fires.” 


O WILLIE, WILLIE ALLIGAM. 
Oh, pleasant was the sunshine 
And blithe the windy ways! 
A poet-lad went strolling 
Through all the changeful days. 
One knew just where to find him, 
He left a trail of song 
By hedgerow and by cottage, 
The Irish ways along. 
O Willie, Willie Alligam, 
‘Tis you, for you, we fret, 
And many alovin’ Irish heart 
Is mournin’ for you yet. 


Some sing of blood and battle, 
And some of want and woe; 

Tis sure you'll have to get them 
Whetever you may go; 

But Willie sings of flowers, 

Of brook-voice and of birds, 
And all his songs have sunshine 
And pleasant, coaxin’ words. 

O Willie, Willie Alligam, 
Tis you, for you, we fret! 
The lovin’ mischief of your ways 

Is lingerin’ with us yet. 


They say you went to London, 
And there found prosperous ways; 
Found friends and favor, shinin’ gold, 
And plenty much o’ praise; 
Why, everything you wanted 
Came runnin’ at your call! 
Dear lad, you’re not forgotten 
Back here in Donegal! 
O Willie, Willie Alligam, 
‘Tis you, for you, we fret! 
The music of your happy songs 
Is singin’ to us yet. 


O singer of the sunshine, 
Where are you, Willie, now? 
They say the earth is lyin’ 
All cold upon your brow; 
The feet that loved to wander, 
Alas! are restin’ still, 
No more they pace the hedgerows 
Or climb the windy hill. 
O Willie, Willie Alligam, 
Our eyes with tears are wet! 
For you the breeze is sobbin,’ 
Is sobbin’ for you yet! 





ADJUSTMENT TO ENVIRONMENT 


The great problem of every life is one of adjustment to environment. 


Resistance creates 


friction, which means inharmony and waste of force. You cannot conquer environment by blind, 


unreasoning, sullen resistance. Such a course only chains you more firmly right where you are. 


If you would be free from your present environment, first learn to focus your forces on making 
good right where you are. This will give you the power which will make you free. It will 


open the way for you to outgrow your present environment..—William E. Towne in Nautilus. 
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United in the Service of Our Country. 
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VOLUME OF N. E. A., 1917 


The first volume of Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Education Association to come from the 
Washington office—the first under Secretary 
Crabtree, the fifty-fifth that has been issued— 
is now in the hands of the members. The de- 
lay is due to war conditions. 

It is a volume of 864 pages. - This is smaller 
than usual. In 1911 there were 1,174 and in 
1912 there were 1,474 pages. This is an im- 
mense saving in the cost. Paper, printing, 
postage are only four-sevenths of what they 
would have been on the basis of the 1912 
Volume. 

We have no fear that the Volume loses in 
value because of this reduction in size. On the 
contrary we think it gains in value by the elim- 
inations and reductions. 

In the days of exhaustive Volumes there was 
an endless amount of repetition from year to 
year. There was no end of “opinions” pure and 
simple, often by persons wholly unknown to the 
educational world. Ultimately one of these Vol- 
umes will be confined to contributions of per- 
manent value to the cause of education. 

When an address consists of opinions only 
they should be reduced to the lowest terms. 
The principal topics in this Volume are: Co- 
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Operation, Food Conservation, Press and Pre- 
paredness, American Patriotism, Teaching Pa- 
triotism, Women and Preparedness, Prepared- 
ness, Laboratory for Citizenship, Economize 
for Children, Standards for Preparedness, So- 
cial Hygiene in War Times, Art in the Nation's 
Service, Patriotic Unity, American Education 
and the Inner Life, Education and the World 
War, Education and the World Polity, Food 
Production, Waste of Food, Thrift, A Study of 
Thrift, Opportunities Offered by War, Elemen- 
tary Schools in War Times, Patriotic Educa- 
tion. 

These subjects indicate the war efficiency idea 
that pervaded the Portland meeting. In every 
way the Volume is eminently satisfactory and 
serviceable. 
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SUPERINTENDENT ETTINGER 


Dr. William L. Ettinger is elected to the 
most important -educational position in the 
United States. No other educator has any- 
thing like the direct and all-pervading influence 
over as many school children as has the super- 
intendent of the city of New York. 

Dr. Ettinger knows the schools from the bot- 
tom to the top. He is a school master of the 
first order. He is a New Yorker with intimate 
devotion to the city’s interests. 

His election from the first seemed to be in- 
evitable after the election in which the schools 
were made an issue, and his attitude toward the 
schools was one of the vital questions. Else- 
where in this number we publish a full account 
of the educational plan which has made Dr. Et- 
tinger a leader in administrative activity. The 
“Ettinger plan” is one of the few schemes that 
has kept the centre of the stage for some years. 

With the hearty support of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, of his official family and of the teach- 
ing corps, New York City will give a good ac- 
count of herself in the immediate future. 

All that New York needs is to have all the 
schools approximately as good as_ the besi 
of today. Do that and no city in the world 
will surpass her in educational efficiency. 


4-0-4 
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HOW LONG, O LORD, HOW LONG! 

We recently received a letter from the presi- 
dent of the Grade Teachers’ Association in a 
city of more than a third of a million popula- 
tion, We had been in the city when this Grade 
Teachers’ Association had made a remarkably 
able appeal to the Board of Education. 

April 19, 1918. 

My dear Mr. Winship: You will be 
interested to know that the answer to 
our request was an increase of $5 per 
month, just enough in some cases to 
pay the increase in room rent, but not 
in all cases. 

I was so discouraged that I wanted 
to give up. Principals were raised 
$100; that is, those drawing $1,500 to 
$2,000. Grade teachers were raised to 
$1,260 from $1,200. If a teacher is ab- 
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sent she must have a substitute ; if a 
principal is absent the work is attended 
teachers. ; 

ey I wanted to give up. Then the 
Journal for April 11 came, with its ar- 
ticle, “Grade Teachers’ Salaries, etc., 
and immediately I took heart. After 
all, there is some one who sees ahead 
and who is willing to help, and the 
someone is you. 

Do write what you told the teachers 
at ———. It is not the public, but su- 
perintendents, who need to be aroused 
and educated. ’ 

This is confidential, and written only 
because I have received new hope from 
the Journal. 

Yours most gratefully, 


If I can only live until grade teachers 
come into their own! 

In reading this over I see I am ask- 
ing to live to welcome the next cen- 
tury, so I take it back. 

We often feel as did the president of that 
Grade Teachers’ Association. We may as well 
confess that it does seem a long way toward 
any adequate appreciation of the schools, of 
the teachers, of anyone who really does care, 
but one letter like the above gives us _ all 
courage. 

Salaries of grade teachers will go up some- 
where near where they belong, and all who 
have been in this campaign for years will re- 
joice, if they only live to see that day. How 
long, O Lord, how long must the grade 
teacher wait! 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN* 


Cincinnati has many educational advantages 
for which the Schmidlapp fund and Miss M. 
Edith Campbell, its executive officer, are 
largely responsible. Too much credit cannot be 
given Superintendents Franklin B. Dyer and 
Randall J. Condon, Mrs. Helen Thompson 
Wooley, the vocational scientist, and the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. One must not fail to 
give large credit, also, to the Association of 
Collegiate Alumne and the citizenship of Cin- 
cinnati in the combination that makes the city, 
once designated as “Porkopolis,” the leading 
city in the New World in several vital phases of 
educational progress. 

Cincinnati has always been a virile, aggres- 
sive, masterful city, industrially and commer- 
cially, and the present educational leadership is 
but the placement of the emphasis on a new 
phase of public spirit. 

“Opportunity” ‘has never had as many ave- 
nues of approach for women and girls as in 
Cincinnati. There are forty-five distinct oppor- 
tunities for women and girls to equip them- 
selves for efficiency in commercial pursuits. 
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o“ iti for Vocational Training in Cincinnati 
for Woe and Girls.” Compiled by Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae, Ohio Valley_ Branch. Published by 
Schmidlapp Fund, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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There are eighty-three definite opportunities for 
the industrial education of women and_ girls. 
There are also seventy-two specific institutional 
opportunities for women and girls to acquire a 
professional education. 

Cincinnati has issued a booklet of 106 pages 
in which are listed all, of these opportunities, 
and each is elaborately presented with its pur- 
pose, requirements for admission, courses and 
subjects, special features, season and length of 
course, tuition and expenses, degrees and plans 
for the placement of the students. 

This is a remarkable presentation of two hun- 
dred opportunities for women and girls in one 
city to become highly efficient industrially, com- 
mercially and professionally, 





ee TO ARMS FOR LIBERTY 

In the “Looking About” on Cleveland this 
week we refer to the wonderful pageant, “To 
Arms for Liberty,” written by Miss Catherine T. 
Bryce, assistant superintendent of Cleveland, 
and presented in all sections of that city and 
always winning the greatest possible demonstra- 
tion of patriotic approval. No patriotic ad- 
dress even by men back from “over there,” no 
community patriotic singing, no patriotic or- 
chestral music has such compelling popular 
power as has this pageant. It is now pub- 
lished with all the music so that it can be put 
on anywhere, and it will be little short of a 
crime if any section of any city fails to enjoy 
this noblest of patriotic demonstrations. 
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PLAY LETTERS “P.” AND “P. A. A.” 


One of the best out-of-school credits we know 
is that of the John Pitman School, Kirkwood, Mis- 
souri, Terence Vincent, director. It is a scheme 
which gives every boy a fair show and a square 
deal. 

In 1915 the “P’s” were awarded on the basis 
of the most improvement made between April and 
June in track and field athletics—each one-fifth 
second clipped off a track record was one point, 
and each one inch improvement in the jumps, pole 
vault and shot put was a point. Each boy strove 
to improve his own record. 

Last spring not only were the boys scored ac- 
cording to physical ability, but were classed to- 
gether according to age, weight and height, so 
that boys of equal ability were competed against 
each other. Also, supplementing the track ath- 
letics there were numerous merit marks or plusses 
given for boosting, helping others, cleaning rocks 
off the playground, cutting up dandelions, attend- 
ing club meetings and helping with the clerical 
work in the play office. 

The physically fit have no advantage over those 
who are not so well developed. Perseverance is 
the main ability needed to win honors. Plusses 
are earned by winning games, by playing hard in 
games, by working to clean the playgrounds, by 
helping in the play office and by keeping score or 
refereeing. To study earnestly and thoroughly, 
to act quickly and with decisive efficiency, and to 
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be a square citizen at all times are among the dem- 
ocratic American abilities to be encouraged. 

Time at school is spent in some kind of business 
for the pupils. At home they have activities to 
interest them. The time out of school, and not at 
home—sometimes called the ‘“street-and-alley- 
time”—is the undeveloped field, according to many 
who are interested in children. 

Credit is given toward the play letter for carry- 
ing in wood or coal, tending furnace or stoves, 
carrying out ashes, cleaning clothes or automobiles, 
washing or drying dishes, preparing a meal prop- 
erly, dusting, entertaining small brothers or sis- 
ters, milking cows, making garden, planting and 
care of flowers, mowing lawn and any other work 
a boy does to help at home. ‘This counts at the 
rate of five plusses an hour, though not more than 
fifteen hours of such work per week may count at 
school. 

Voluntary music practice counts five plusses an 
hour at home. 

For each dime earned and deposited, one plus 
is credited. Rising at first call in the morning, or 
without being called if the boy rises on time, counts 
a plus per day. If the mother thinks her son is 
neat and clean, has shined his shoes, washed his 
face and hands and neck, cleaned his finger nails 
and teeth, she may award him one plus a day ad- 
ditional. If the boy gets home from school on 
time—if he does not loaf between school and home 
—another plus per day is his. 

Officials and judges of the P. A. A. are helpers 
to the other boys and to the parents and to the 
play leader. They explain to the parents the use 
of the card, how the P may be earned, and get any 
additional ideas offered that will help the boys and 
play department. They also may point out to the 
boy how to do his work better, and even suggest 
other jobs to be done around home. The judges, 
after helping boys at home, also help while they 
are at play, officiating, explaining games or the use 
of the record sheets, and recording plusses. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MAYFLOWER 

The schdol children of Massachusetts have in- 
dicated their choice of the trailing arbutus, bet- 
ter known as the Mayflower, as the state floral 
emblem. This flower received 107,617 votes, or 
49499 more than its nearest rival, the water 
lily. The number of children who voted was 
241.864. The canvass was made under the direc- 
tion of the State Board of Education at the re- 
quest of the legislative committee on agricul- 
ture. 
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BESSIE CLEMENTS’ BOYS 


More people have heard the editor of the 
Journal of Education tell of Bessie Clements and 
her “school for unconventionals” in Jersey City 
than of any other person or school, and some 
of those who have heard our story will be glad 
to know that 125 of the boys whom she sent 
over the top in manliness are now in the army 
or navy; they “went before they were sent.” 
The story increases in interest every year, and 
every month of every year. 
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DIVIDED PATRIOTISM 


Former pacifists who think they are patriotic 
and seek opportunities to speak to schools in 
order to promote propaganda which diverts at- 
tention from America’s one present purpose to 
win the war are wholly unsafe. No one should 
be allowed to address schools who has any mui- 
fler on patriotism. f 





ONE WAY 


d In Albany, Oregon, the high school begins at 
“.45 a. m. and closes at 1.05 p. m. that the stu- 
dents may have a long half-day for the farm. 
They have as long a school day as ever. 
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A movement is on foot to have no ancient 
language and only two modern languages 
taught in public schools during the war—Eng- 
lish and French. There is an effort to confine 
school work largely to the subjects that make 
for present efficiency. 

It should be remembered that any German 
language feeling is largely due to the fact that 
no other language has been used for propa- 
ganda, and this is not confined to the past year 
when we were at war with Germany. 


_ The most foolish thing yet was the proposi- 
tion in Los Angeles high schools to have a 
scholastic debate on “Peace.” It seems to 
have started in the University of California by 
an “immature” professor. , 


-Harry Lauder says no patriotic parent should 
allow his child to attend any school in which 
German is taught. His son has been killed in 
the war and he appreciates the situation. 


All honor to St. Louis and Minneapolis for 
having been the first American cities to go 
over the top with their Liberty Loan bond pur- 
chase. 


Columbia University faces a deficit this year 
of a quarter of a million dollars, but Columbia 
never lacks for financial friends. 


Now that New York and Worcester have 
elected superintendents Boston, Newark and 
Buffalo should speed up. 


The attempt to hamper the noble work of 
the Boy Scouts of America has proved to be a 
glorious failure. 


Illinois was one hundred years old on April 
18, 1918. Of course, it was only a territory for 
a time. 


Married women teachers are likely to be in 
great demand before this cruel war is over 


National Education Association June 30 to 
July 6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Henry S. Curtis, playground expert, goes 
to France in patriotic service. 


The Kaiser’s picture fares hard in any Ameri- 
can school book just now. 


America will never be Russianized. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE ALLIES HOLD THEIR LINES. 


Three days after the capture of Kemmel Hill, 
the Germans made costly but futile attempts to 
break through and capture the hill positions west 
of Kemmel; but the British and French troops 
not only held their ground in the face of furious 
attacks by fresh German divisions, but they re- 
claimed some bits of territory which had fallen 
into enemy hands in the previous fighting. 
Locre, an important strategic position, had been 
taken by the Germans, but the French, by a vig- 
orous counter attack, drove them out of it. On 
the southern slope of Scherpenburg the French 
not only recovered ground, but advanced their 
line to a depth of 1,500 yards. On the last day 
of April the Germans made a sharp attack upon 
the Americans in the vicinity of Villers-Breton- 
neux, but were driven back, with heavy losses. 
The bravery shown by the Americans, in the 
hand-to-hand fighting along the line, won warm 
praise from their French comrades. 


ANOTHER “PEACE OFFENSIVE.” 


The peace overtures which the Austrian Em- 
peror is reported as making to Italy are gen- 
erally regarded as merely another attempt on 
the part of the Central Powers to break up the 
Entente Alliance. The peace toward which they 
look is a German peace, made in Berlin. They 
are put forward, apparently, in anticipation of 
a sweeping German victory on the western 
front—an anticipation which seems today to be 
farther from being realized than when the spec- 
tacular “drive” began. There are intimations 
that another peace proposal will soon emanate 
from the Vatican, and May 19 has been indicated 
as a. probable date for it; but, however sincere 
the desire of the Pope may be for a lasting 
world peace, it does not seem probable that he 
can regard existing conditions as favorable for 
such a movement. The Allies were never more 
determined than they are at this moment to see 
the war through to a definite victory and a real 
peace; and the duplicity shown by the Germans 
in the negotiations at the Brest-Litovsky con- 
ference confirms the world-wide conviction that 
the present German Government cannot be 
trusted under any circumstances to keep its 
word. 


A TOTTERING EMPIRE. 

Fresh proof is given of the desperate state of 
affairs in Austria-Hungary in the decision of 
Emperor Charles to dissolve the Austrian Par- 
liaméent, and return to the absolutist system 
which prevailed in the first three years of the 
war. This practically does away with all pre- 
tence of representative government, and puts the 
dual monarchy under a despotism as absolute as 
that of Russia under the Czar before the insti- 
tution of the Duma. Seething discontent among 
the people, increasing suffering from food short- 
age, desperate riots at yarious points, and the 
bitter hostility of the Czech, Jugo-Slav and 
Polish deputies to the policies of the Germanice 


Austrians are among the causes which have 
forced the Emperor to his decision to sit tight 
upon the lid. But there are so many explosive 
elements under the lid that the Emperor may 
yet find the seat a dangerous one. 


THE SOLDIERS’ MAILS. 


The need of a closer co-ordination between the 
different departments of the Government service 
is nowhere more apparent than in the matter of 
the mail service to American soldiers in France. 
There is no good reason why letters to our sol- 
diers should be three or four months on their 
way, as not infrequently happens. At one post 
in France last December, 20,000 letters were 
found, some of which were postmarked in July. 
According to the testimony of the second as- 
sistant postmaster-general, the failure is mainly 
due, not to the ¢ivilian post office employes, but 
to a lack of co-operation by the War Depart- 
ment. An American army officer in France is 
quoted as saying that “the soldiers are here to 
fight and not to read mail.” But if this officer is 
fit to hold his position, he should know _ that 
nothing is more likely to depress the coldiers 
and diminish their fighting value than to cut 
them off from communication with “the folks 
at home.” It is to be hoped that no time may 
be lost in bringing about better conditions. 

HOME RULE AND CONSCRIPTION. 

The British Government is acting wisely in 
postponing the enforcement of conscription in 
Ireland. Any conceivable military advantage 
which could come from an Irish draft, under 
present conditions, would be vastly more than 
offset by the revolutionary activities which 
would be aroused. If the home rule bill could 
be first enacted, and an Irish Parliament estab- 
lished, this realization of legitimate Irish aspira- 
tions would so stimulate recruiting that the 
present crisis would pass. But it now appears 
that the framing of the home rule bill is seriously 
impeded by the stubborn resistance of the UIl- 
ster sympathizers; and it is possible that both 
measures—conscription and home rule—may be 
abandoned for the present. But the latter issue 
‘cannot be sidetracked indefinitely. There can 
be no lasting settlement of it until the reason- 
able aspirations of the Irish are satisfied by some 
such measure as that which had been enacted 
and was on the eve of being carried out at the 
beginning of the war. 


THE AIRPLANE SCANDAL. 

There is force in the suggestion that the in- 
vestigation of the airplane scandal, instead of 
being conducted by Congressional Committees, 
should be undertaken by a Federal Grand Jury. 
Then we should not only be able to find out who 
is to blame, but, if there has been fraud, to pun- 
ish those who have profited by it. So long ago 
as last October Secretary Baker announced that 
work was then in progress on practically the en- 
tire number of airplanes and motors for which 
banc: Continyed on page 079, 
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THE STANDARDIZATION OF THE SALARIES, DUTIES, 
QUALIFICATIONS AND TITLES OF THE INSTRUCTORS IN 
THE SEVERAL NORMAL SCHOOLS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS—(I1.) 


BY J. ASBURY PITMAN 


Principal, Salem Normal School 
and 


CHANNING E. SWEITZER 
Member of the Staff of the Supervisor of Administration* 
I. A SUMMARY OF THE EXISTING SITUATION. 


The normal school movement in America had its 
beginning in Massachusetts. The State Board of 
Education, to whom is given the general manage- 
ment of the state normal schools and under whose 
direction the money appropriated for their main- 
tenance may be expended, was authorized by a 
bill which became a law in 1837. To this board 
were appointed Edmund Dwight of Boston, Emer- 
son Davis of Westfield, Horace Mann and five 
others besides the Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, who served ex-officiis. These men have 
been responsible, directly or indirectly, to a great 
extent for the development of the normal school 
movement in Massachusetts and the rest of the 
country. 

Mr. Dwight, who was a prosperous merchant 
of Boston, offered $10,000 to aid in the establish- 
ment of normal schools, providing the general 
court would appropriate an equal amount. This 
offer was accepted April 19, 1838, and later in the 
year the Board of Education planned for the es- 
tablishment of three schools. The first, located at 
Lexington, was opened on July 3, 1839. In 1844 
it was moved to West Newton, and in 1853 to 
Framingham, where it is now located. This school, 
therefore, is the oldest normal school in America. 
The second was located at Barre and later re- 
moved to Westfield. The third was established at 
Bridgewater in 1840. In 1853 another school was 
established at Salem, and in 1871 the fourth nor- 
mal school of the state was established at Wor- 
cester. In 1894 additional schools were estab- 
lished at North Adams, Fitchburg, Lowell and 
Hyannis. All of these nine schools exist primarily 
for the purpose of training teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools of the state, although several of 
them have in recent years developed special de- 
partments. The Normal Art School, which has a 
distinct field, aims to prepare teachers of the prac- 
tical and fine arts in the public schools and_ to 
develop art in its relation to the industries of the 
state. This school was established in 1873. 

In these ten normal schools are given twelve 
distinct courses for the training of teachers in 
specialized fields. The total enrollment of stu- 
dents in training is about 3,000 and the number of 
children in the associated training schools is about 


*Channing E. Sweitzer, as a member of the staff of 
the Supervisor of Administration, made the standardiza- 
tion study of the educational, institutional and “contro! 
ee ll eageres ape ge in Massachusetts, and wrote 
the report. Fhe siudy of the Normal Schools is a part of 
this report, sg 


5,000. The valuation of the normal schools is 
over $4,000,000 and the annual maintenance ex- 
penditure about $600,000. 

In the administration of these institutions, how- 
ever, there has been no recognized procedure with 
reference to the employment and granting of in- 
creases in salary to the teachers on the several 
faculties and there has been no definite relation 
between the duties of the several positions. The 
age of the incumbents and the titles have had no 
particular significance. The lack of reasonably 
standardized duties has been the chief cause, no 
doubt, of this lack of standard titles. There have 
been no definite standards of qualifications, and 
because of the lack of standard titles, duties and 
salaries it would have been impossible to apply 
them had they existed. As a rule the teachers in 
the several normal schools receive no maintenance, 
but some receive maintenance either on the basis 
of part payment of salary or in consequence of ex- 
tra or special services. 

It is brought out in the report that an analysis 
of the detailed studies of the experience of each 
institution reveals the fact that the average rate of 
increase per instructor per year in the normal 
schools has been 3.73542 per cent. during the last 
twenty years. This means that an instructor start- 
ing at a salary of $934.16 per year (the average 
salary rate at entrance) has an average chance in 
terms of the past experience of receiving at the 
end of each year of service an increase of 
$25.553, which would make his salary at the en: 
of ten years of service $1,189.69, and at the 
end of twenty years $1,445.22. 

The average of the ages of the teachers on the 
faculties of the normal schools proper and_ the 
training schools in these normal schools is 41.97 
years; the average length of service 10.05: the 
average age of the teachers on the faculties of the 
normal schools proper 43.66 and the average age 
of the teachers on the faculties of the training 
schools 40.59 years. This analysis of the ages of 
the teachers in the several state normal schools 
makes apparent the need of certain age qualifica- 
tions upon entrance, particularly in Grade I and 
Grade II. Accordingly in the proposed -stand- 
ardization program a maximum age requirement 
at entrance in Grade I is 25 years; the maximum 
age for entrance from the outside in Grade II is 
30 years; but no age qualification has been  in- 
serted for Grades III, IV and V inasmuch as the 
consideration of retirement is not so vital in these 
grades. 

In this connection it will be interesting to note 
that at the present time the State Board of Retire- 
ment and the State Teachers Retirement Board 
are interested in the pension provisions for the 
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of Retirement being interested in instructors in 
the normal schools proper and the Teachers Re- 
tirement Board in the teachers of the several train- 
ing schools. The Board of Retirement was cre- 
ated to take care of the pension problems of all 
state employees, but does not include the teachers 
of the several training schools inasmuch as these 
teachers are paid partly by the local communities 
in several of the normal schools. Both the Board 
of Retirement and the Teachers Retirement Board 
provide that teachers must retire at 70, but may 
retire at 60, and that they may be retired by the 
boards in control between the ages of 60 and 70 
if their service proves unsatisfactory. The Board 
of Retirement makes it possible for a teacher un- 
der its supervision to make a contribution of either 
three or five per cent. of the salary, and the Teach- 
ers Retirement Board provides a contribution of 
not less than three nor more than seven per cent. 
Since the creation of the Teachers Retirement 
Board this percentage has been fixed at five per 
cent., inasmuch as it is desirable to make available 
appreciable proceeds for the benefit of the em- 
ployees who have attained an advanced age, but 
it is quite possible that this percentage may be 
made three per cent. after thirty or forty years. 
The minimum contribution in the case of the 
Teachers Retirement Board is $35 per year and 
the maximum $100 per year. If the teachers with- 
draw or die before retirement the total amount 
paid with interest is made available as a refund. 
The Board of Retirement provides as a maximum 
total annuity one-half the average salary for the 
preceding ten years before retiring and the Teach- 
ers Retirement Board provides a maximum annuity 
of $500 from a teacher’s own personal contribu- 
tion and therefore a maximum total annuity of 
$1,000. 


In establishing the maximum age of 25 years 
for Grade I, and of 30 years for Grade II for 
those who enter these grades from the outside, the 
pension probabilities have been carefully con- 
sidered, for in establishing these ages it has been 
the aim to make it possible for the teachers of 
these grades to retire upon a satisfactory annuity 
rather than to continue in the state service though 
less efficient than the teachers in these positions 
should be. 

The salary range for Grade I is $600-$840, and 
assuming that the teacher would remain in this 
grade until the age of 60, when he may retire, it 
would be fair to assume that the average salary 
would be $720 for the thirty-five years of service. 
In this grade would be included teachers who 
would come under both the Board of Retirement 
and the Teachers Retirement Board. Under the 
Board of Retirement the teacher would have at 
the end of the thirty-five years’ service an annuity 
of $308.79 if the three per cent. basis were elected 
and $420 annuity if the five per cent. were elected, 
and assuming that the average salary rate during 
the last ten years would be $840. In addition the 
Board of Retirement would provide at the end of 
the thirty-five years’ service a refund of about 
$497. For the teachers under the Teachers Retire- 
ment Board there would be provided a total an- 
nuity of $470, of which one-half would be the re- 


sult of the contributions from the teacher himself 
compounded at the rate of three and one-half per 
cent. interest. : 

The salary range for. Grade II is $900-$1,320 a 
year and the average as used in calculating the 
cost is $1,050. If a teacher should enter this grade 
at the maximum age of 30 and should retire at. 
the age of 60, when he may retire, he would 
have at the time of retirement an annuity of 


$340.41 if he elected the three per cent. basis and 


$570 annuity if he elected the five per cent. basis, 
assuming that his average salary during the last 
ten years of his service was $1,140. For those 
teachers in this grade who would come under the 
Teachers Retirement Board there would be pro- 
vided at the time of retirement a total annuity of 
$530, of which $265 would be the result of the 
contributions of the teacher himself compounded 
at three and one-half per cent. interest. 

A more natural case, however, for those enter- 
ing the first grade would be to spend the last fifteen 
or twenty years in the second grade and therefore 
it would be fair to assume that the average salary 
for the thirty-five years would be $885. Assuming 
then that the teacher would enter in Grade I at 
the age of 25, the maximum age for Grade I, and 
would retire at the age of 60, when he may retire, 
he would receive at the end of the thirty-five years 
of service, if under the Board of Retirement, an 
annuity of $379.56 if he elected the three per cent. 
basis, and $540 if he elected the five per cent. 
basis, assuming that he would receive an average 
salary of $1,080 during the last ten years. Under 
the Board of Retirement he would also receive a 
refund of about $486.15. If under the Teachers 
Retirement Board he would receive at the end of 
the thirty-five years’ service a total annuity of 
$580. 

These analyses of extreme cases are given only 
to show the considerations involved in the deter- 
mination of the age qualifications in Grade I and 
Grade II, where the pension problem is a very 
necessary problem in considering retirement. 

The titles “teacher,” “instructor,” “supervisor,” 
“assistant,” “director,” “principal” and a number 
of others are used regardless of qualifications and 
duties in these several normal schools. 

Comprehensive organization studies were made 
of each normal school of the Commonwealth and 
these clearly show that it seems to have been the 
aim of each principal to cover with the appropria- 
tion available the subjects of a more or less pre- 
scribed curriculum without definitely establishing 
standards of duties and responsibilities in the vari- 
ous fields. As a result, in some of the schools a 
higher standard of duty and responsibility has 
been manifest in the field of science because the 
principal has been able with the appropriation 
available to secure such a standard. In _ other 
schools appreciably lower standards are apparent 
in this field and in other fields of work. In fact 
there is a striking lack of standard in some fields 
due to a great extent, no doubt, to the matter of 
appropriations. 

An analysis of the qualifications shows that of 
the total of 261 teachers in the normal schools and 
associated training schools, 7 have the degree of 
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.Doctor of Philosophy, 13 the degree of Master of 
-Arts, 41 the Bachelor’s degree, 52 credit of one 
ryear of college work, 125 diploma from normal 
schools, 17 diploma from high schools, 4 diploma 
from schools of music and 2 certificates of special 
courses. The academic training, of course, is but 
one phase of preparation. A tentative appraisal 
of the teachers in terms of the proposed specifica- 
tions places 10 in Grade V, 49 in Grade IV, 45 in 
Grade III, 158 in Grade II and 20 in Grade I. 
These instructors have been selected with refer- 
ence to the peculiar experience required for suc- 
cessful work in their respective fields, although the 
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quantity and quality of experience obtained has 
been determined largely by the amount of money 
available, rather than by any reference to a recog- 
nized standard. 

(These various points of view are discussed at 
length in the report of the Department of the 
Supervisor of Administration, but in this install- 
ment it has been possible only to present them in 
a very much condensed form. The next two in- 
stallments on “Rules and Regulations” and “The 
Specifications for the Normal Instructor Group” 
will be made up of sections taken practically ver- 
batim from the report.) 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE. By Bertha M. 
Clark, Ph.D., William Penn High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia. Laboratory Manual to Introduction to 
Science. New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: American 
Book Company. Cloth. 494 pp. 

We are using elsewhere in this issue an article by W. 
D. Lewis on the way in which General Science has con- 
quered its opponents, who were many and whose entrench- 
ments were deep and well fortified. It seems incredible 
that special sciences could so long defy the high school 
men and women. It was one of the greatest battles ever 
waged for the domineerance of the high schools by the 
colleges. This “Introduction to Science” is really a mas- 
terpiece in General Science for the benefit of pupils who 
need the essentials of the science of heat, electricity, light, 
sound, mechanics, air, water, etc. 

This book in its range, style of treatment and illus- 
tration is masterful. It is by a skilful high school teacher 
for other high school teachers who would prepare their 
students for the life they must live today and tomorrow. 
Accompanying the textbook is a Laboratory Manual of 
inestimable value of many experiments for the solution 
of problems: in everyday science. We give a_ few 
samples: Is a draft of air necessary for combustion? Is 
gentle boiling as effective as brisk boiling in cooking? 
What effect does iodine have on starch? Test foods for 
protein. Test foods for fats and oils. Test substances for 
mineral matter. What do starchy foods require to swell 
and burst the starch grains? How is protein affected by 
different temperatures? Why should tea be steeped 
and not boiled? Test butter for oleomargarine. Test 
eggs for freshness. What are the characteristics of wool 
fibres? Test so-called “all-wool” cloth for cotton adulter- 
ation. What are the characteristics of cotton and of linen 
fibres? Test, “linen” handkerchiefs, tablecloths, and towels 
for cotton adulteration. Soften hard water so that it will 
form a lather with soap. Why is baking soda useful in 
baking? Bleach quickly by chemicals. Study the effects 
of some kinds of blueing. What materials can be dyed 
permanently with Congo red and picric acid? What is 
the effect of mordants in dyeing? What are the striking 
characteristics of copper? What are some of the char- 
acteristics of aluminium? How should silverware, and 
copper, nickel, and steel household articles be cleaned? 
Why is it easier to talk and to listen indoors than out 
of doors? How does a wheelbarrow lighten a heavy load? 

There are 201 page-problems. In each the problem is 
stated; the equipment is given; the observation specified ; 
the conclusion called for, and the points to be discussed 
regarding the experiment. 

THE CHILD’S FOOD GARDEN. With a Few Sugges- 
tions for Floral Culture. By Van Evrie Kilpatrick, 
President of the School Garden Association of America. 
The first volume in the School Garden Series, edited by 
John W. Ritchie. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company, publishers. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, 48 cents. 

New York City principals are winning laurels in many 
fields of endeavor. There is no phase of school work in 
which some of them are not leading the procession and 
of late they have entered the national arena, and nowhere 
more than in the school garden leadership. Van Evrie 
Kilpatrick, principal of Public School No. 26, Manhattan, 
is president of the School Garden Association of America 
and last season made a tour of awakening of interest in 
all sections of the country, and now he issues a most at- 
tractive little book on “The Child’s Food Garden.” 


This is a beginner’s book. It is essentially a child's 
book and approaches the subject from the standpoint of 
the child. It is intended to be used in the third grade or 
in any grade above the third where students are begin- 
ning to make home or school gardens for the first time. 
The book is intended for people who have never made 
gardens before. It explains the very first steps in garden- 
ing. It contains very definite directions for work and 
every child who would use this book will be likely to have 
success with the first trial in making a garden, which wiil 
mean, of course, a great deal to the child. The illus- 
trations are especially helpful. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION. By Sidney G. Fisher, 
Library of Educational Methods. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger. Cloth. Price, $1.25 net. 

_This book is so unlike any other book on educa- 

tion that it is impossible to give our readers any ade- 

quate view of what it is or of what it is not. Harry 

Pillsbury, the world’s master of chess, said that the 

only man with whom he could not play was the man 

who had no scheme so that a move had no sugges- 
tion as to what the next move would be. Mr. Fisher 

Says many things, often clever, always sincere and 

thoughtful, but it is impossible to guess what he will 

Say next on any other phase of the subject, or why 

he says what he says. It is a sort of vaudeville per- 

formance interested in making each act attractive. 

You will have to read it to appreciate its irregular 

horizon. It is one of the books that is liable to be 

widely read and much discussed. 


FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA. By H. E. Hawkes, 
W. A. Luby ad F. C. Touton. (Revised edition.) 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 302 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This is a revised edition of a very popular textbook, 

one not yet much more than a youngster as the age 

of publications is reckoned. The authors have taken 
advantage of the demand for a new large edition of 
their work to rewrite it in the interest of greater 
simplicity and directness of appeal to the pupil, main- 
taining, however, the order of topics and method of 
presentation that proved so successful in the earlier 
edition. The problems and exercises are almost en- 
tirely new, and there are about 1,000 more of them 
than in the original book. An admirable new feature 
is the inclusion of many simple oral exercises in- 
tended to illustrate each new idea or operation before 
applying it technically. Hints at solution of problems 
have been judiciously inserted just where needed. 

Portraits and interesting biographical sketches of 

great mathematicians add to the appeal of the book. 





SIMPLEST SPOKEN FRENCH. By W. F. Giese and 
Barry Cerf (University of Wisconsin). New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 114 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
The great call for French today comes from the 

military camps, and it is this need that “Simplest 

Spoken French” aims to fill, The book is the out- 

growth of a series of lessons originally prepared un- 

der the auspices of the extension department of the 

University of Wisconsin for use among the soldiers, 

and is intended to give, in the briefest possible com- 

pass, not necessarily military French, but every-day 

French, which is all that most of our boys will ever 

need. Grammar has been reduced to the few indis- 

pensable elements, and attention has been paid mainly 
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to the upbuilding of a vocabulary of common speech 
and to the cultivation of the ability to say many nec- 
essary things with approximate correctness. English 
and French conversational sentences, arranged in 
parallel columns, are a feature. Verbs have been 
carefully condensed and forms rarely used omitted. 
General and special word-lists, with an appendix of 
common military terms, are included. 


ADVANCED SPANISH COMPOSITION AND CON- 
VERSATION. By Aurelio M. Espinosa, Ph. D., as- 
sociate professor of Spanish, Leland Stanford Junior 
University. New York: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 328 pp. 

This is the first volume of the splendidly ambitious 
“Hispanic Series” that has come to our attention. 
Judging by this publication, the series should be a 
“humdinger.” The general editor is Professor John 
D. FitzGerald of the University of Illinois, whose 
reputation is a guarantee of the scholarliness and au- 
thoritativeness of each of the long list of useful text- 
books now fortunately in prospect for teachers of 
Spanish through the praiseworthy enterprise of Ben- 
jamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

In his “Advanced Spanish Composition and Conver- 
sation” Professor Espinosa has combined thorough 
practice in composition and conversation with a com- 
plete and systematic review of Spanish grammar. 
Part I consists of twenty-six lessons containing each 
a “repaso de gramatica,” a model text, a conversa- 
tion exercise, and an original theme topic or com- 
position exercise. Part II comprises twelve selec- 
tions from the best modern writers each followed by 
a conversation drill or written exercise. Needless to 
say the Spanish throughout is of the purest. 

The book is beautifully printed, bound, and illus- 
trated, and is certain to be a success wherever used. 
It is suitable for use in second-year college or third- 
year high school classes. 


THE USE OF THE KINDERGARTEN GIFTS. By 
Grace Fulmer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. With diagrams. Price, $1.30. 

Much of the conception and presentation in this 
book is of use to all teachers and students of educa- 
tion. An introduction by J. H. Francis, superintend- 
ent of schools, Columbus, Ohio, is followed by chap- 
ters on fundamentals in teaching, the uses of gifts, 
building and flat; and summary of important sug- 
gestions. There is an appendix and also a good 


outline given in detail of each chapter at the close of 
the book. 


DREI MARCHENSPIELE. By Emma Rendtorff. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 70 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
As the title indicates, this is a collection of three plays 

based on fairy stories, original with Miss Rendtorff and 

intended for presentation by pupils in German, or for use 

as supplementary reading in high school classes, or as a 

basis for conversational work on the direct method. The 

language is modern and colloquial, with some literary 
flavor. The plays are entitled “The Punished Fairy,” 

“Grandmother’s Christmas,” and “Princess Artificiality.” 

The author has provided useful suggestions for produc- 

tion of the plays. 


FIRST STEPS IN RUSSIAN. By J. Solomonoff. 
Boards. Illustrated. 131 pp. Price, $1.00. 
RUSSIAN VERBS MADE EASY. _ By 
Lett. Cloth. 60 pp. Price, $1.00. 
TURGENYEV’S “MOO-MOO” 
TRICT DOCTOR.” 


Stephen J. 


AND “THE DIS- 

Edited with notes and vocab- 
ulary by A. Raffi. Linen. 104 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

LERMONTOFF’S “BELA.” Edited with notes and 
vocabulary by R. Biske. Linen. 100 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

These four valuable books for the Russian student 
come at an inopportune time, if one has lost faith in the 
future of the great republic; but to those who still hope 
for the resurrection of the inert mass and the rise of a 
great new democracy, the case is. not so hopeless. At any 
rate, there will be trade with Russian-speaking coun- 
tries, and, therefore, trade-opportunities for Americans 
after the war, whatever political changes take place. The 
study of Russian should be assiduously cultivated m the 
meantime, and the publishers of these books deserve great 
credit for their faith and foresight. The beginner’s book 
is interesting, the verb-book practical, and the selections 


(New 





from Lermontoff and Turgefiyev are. capably edited ex- 


amples of the work of two.-of -the greatest Russian 
writers. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF IDAHO, FOR THE USE 
OF SCHOOLS. By C. E. Rose, superintendent of 
Boise. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Fourth edition. Revised in and for 1918. re) 
144 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
This is a book that every student in Idaho must 

study and that everyone must read who would un- 

derstand the civic life of Idaho as it has been and 
as it is. No more complete story of the civic life, 


historically, politically, and legally, has been written 
of any state. 


SPANISH BUSINESS CONVERSATIONS AND IN- 
TERVIEWS. With map. New York: Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons. Price, 85 cents. 
For use in commercial and technical schools, as 

well as for the private student, this little volume is 

especially convenient. It contains correspondence, 
invoices, etc. each interview forming a complete 
transaction with technical terms, dialogues for trav- 


elers and idiomatic expressions used in shipping and 
mercantile offices. 


—_ 


THE CADET MANUAL. By Major E. Z. Steever, 
Ill, U. S. A. and Major J. L. Frink, U. S. A. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 
This book, fully illustrated, is the official handbook 

for the High School Volunteers of the United States. 

It stands for better citizenship, higher standards of 

manhood and has a definite educational value. Major 

Steever has proved the value in the West of universal 

military training and he has provided every aid to 

the introduction and administration of this training. 

The book is complete in every detail and has the 

approval of the government and war department. 
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“The World Book” (Vols, 3, 4, 5, 6). Chicago: Hanson- 
Roach-Fowler Company. 

“The Postmark Collection Book of the United States of 
America.” Price, $1. Brother Cushman, Montclair, - 

“Americanization Through Education.” By L. S. Minck- 
ley. Frontenac, Kansas: Published by the author, 

“Universal Service.” By L. H. Bailey. Price, $1.25.— 
“Jesus-Teacher.” By F. W. Smith. New York: Sturgis 


& Walton Company. 
“Practical Gardening.” By Hugh Findlay. Price, $3. 
By T. W. Burgess. 


New York: D, Appleton & Co. 

“The Adventures of Bobby Coon.” 

Price, 50c.—**The Adventures of Jimmy Skunk.” By T. 
W. Burgess. Price, 50c. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

‘The Child’s Food Garden.” By Van E. Kilpatrick. 
Price, 48c. Yonkers: World Book Company, 

“Women Workers in the Orient.” By M. E, Burton. 
Price, 35c. West Medford, Mass.: Central Committee of 
the United Study of Foreign Missions. 

“Civil Government of Idaho.” By C. E. Rose. Price, 
50c.—"*‘Modern European Civilization.” By R. L. Ashley. 
Price, $1.50.—‘“Dictionary of French and English Lan- 
guage.” By James and Molé. Price, $1.50.—‘Vocational 
Education of Girls and Women.” By A. H. Leake. Price, 
$1.60. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

“Tell Me Another Story.” By C. S. Bailey. Price, $1.50. 
Springfield: Milton Bradley Company. 

“Use Your Government.” By A. Franc. $2. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“South America.” By N. B. Allen. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 


Price, 
Price, 80c. 


“French Scientific Reader.” Edited by F. Daniels. 
York: Oxford University Press. 

“New First Spanish Book.” By J, H. Worman. 
48c.—“‘Elementary Algebra.” By 


New 


Price, 
Lyman and Darnell. 


Price, $1.32.—“School History of the United States.” By 
A. B. Hart. New York: American Book Company. 

“The Real Business of Living.” By J. H. Tufts. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co, 

“Georgian Poetry.” Price, $2. New York: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. 

“The Elements of Rhetoric and Composition.” By A. H. 
Thorndike. Price, $1.25. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 

“Nine Humorous Tales.” 
Stratford Company, 

“The Organization of Thought.” By A, N. Whitehead. 
Price, $2. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Education.” By M. West. Price, $1.25. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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great relief in Murine applications. In the School Room Eyes are often 
Irritated by Chalk Dust, and Eye Strain induced by faulty systems of 
Lighting. Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore Normal 
Conditions. Murine does not smart—is soothing in its action. 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., Chicago, Sends Book of Eye Free 
on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 


By A. Chekhov. Boston: The 
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#* EHDUCATIONAL NEWS 


=I 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part | 


of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 








Meetings to be Held 


MAY. 


6-11: Eastern Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference, Boston. Richard We 
Grant, Winchester, Mass., secretary. 


JUNE, 


80 to July 6: National Education As- 
sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
Cc . Bradford, Denver, presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER, 


€-9: Colorado Education Association; 
Grand Junction, % } = 6-8; Pue- 
blo, 1 me? 1 Denver, No- 
vember 7, 8, Ny Presi- 
dent, Bettina x i Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, Denver. 


6-9: Minnesota PSoqe tether Associ- 
Pau E. 


ation. St, . Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Mina president. 
14-16: Joint Convention, American 


Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston, 


25-27: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation. Mitchell. A. H, Seymour, 
Aberdeen, Secretary. 


a 
> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ROCHESTER. The salaries of 
all teachers have been’ increased. 
FITZWILLIAM. Superintendent 
O. H. Toothaker of the Troy-Fitz- 
william-Rindge-Jaffrey District has 
tendered his resignation to take ef- 
fect April 30. He has been elected 
to a similar position at Fairhaven, 
Mass., with the adjoining towns of 
Acushnet and Mattapoisett. This 
is one of the largest supervisory 
unions in Massachusetts with sixty 
teachers and over 2,000 pupils. 
Fairhaven has a wide reputation for 
the general excellence of its schools 
and for its beautiful high school 
building, the gift of Henry H. Rog- 
ers, the late Standard Oil magnate. 
News has been received from 
California of the death of Henry 
Sabin, a former resident of Fitzwil- 
liam. He was a son of Noah Sabin, 
who came to this place from Pom- 
fret, Conn., in 1830. He first set- 
tled on the Griffin place _ but re- 
moved to the village in 1835 and oc- 
cupied a house nearly opposite to 
the residence of Mrs. Esdaile. The 
house was burned in 1863; the fam- 
ily then removed to Fitchhure, 
where the father died in 1867. 
There were’ six children, John, 
Faith. Jonathan, Elizabeth. Charles 
and Henry. All were born in Pom- 
fret, but Henry was but a vear old 
when the family came to this town. 
The father was a very interest- 
ing character in our early: town. 
He was a brother of John Sahin, so 
long and well known as a minister. 
educator, and a public- spirited citi- 
zen, who did more to give charac- 
ter to the place than almost anv 
man who ever lived here. Noah 





Sabin was distinguished as the vil- 
lage wit. Many of his amusing 
jests and repartees have come down 
to us. One occurs to me now. A 
litt le knot of men were discussing 
in a very bombastic way the future 
outlook of the town for business, 
when he drily remarked that it 
might be a seaport sometime but it 
would not probably be in his day. 
A collection of his witty sayings 
would be interesting reading. 

The youngest son, Henry, was 
educated in our public schools and 
Amherst College, where he grad- 
uated. He was an excellent stu- 
dent, both as to conduct and schol- 
arship. He became a teacher, the 
most useful occupation in which a 
man can employ his energies. He 
taught school some time in New 
England and finally settled in Clin- 
ton, Iowa, and later Des Moines, 
where he attained marked celebrity 
as an educator. He became su- 
perintendent of public instruction 
for the state and his work in that 
office was known and esteemed not 
only in his own state but through- 
out the Northwest. When through 
age and infirmity he could no 
longer work at his calling he 
went to live with his son at Chula 
Vista, California, where he died 
March 23. There is something 
beautiful in his affections for the 
home of his childhood. During his 
latter years he kept in constant 
touch with everything concerning 
it, took our local paper, every event 
and incident occurring in it was of 
never-failing interest to him. He 
lived over the old days. In his 
dream life he saw the boys and 
girls of childhood, wandered over 
hills and fields where he played in 
his boyhood days. He could not 
but remember that such things 
were and were most precious to 
him. This last trait shows the 
character of the man. for next to 
the love one has for his own house- 
hold, his own kindred, comes the 
affection he has for the home of 
his boyhood days. “Those first af- 
fections, those shadowy recollec- 
tions which, be they what they may, 
are vet the fountain life of all our 
day.” 

At the verge of four score and 
ten, “death is indeed kind nature's 
signal for retreat,” and when this 
mortal life became a burden to him 
we cannot regret that it was gently 
taken away. 


John M. Parker. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


This state is very near the front in 
home project plans of vocational 
agricultural education. Its success is 
largely due to Rufus W. Stimson, 
agent for agricultural education of the 
State Board of Education. 

All the plans and projects combine 
education and economic success. Ef- 
fective training in economy, efficiency 
and adaptability in farm work is 


placed within the reach of prac- 
tically every farm in the state. It has. 
been adequately demonstrated that. 
productive farming can be educa- 
tional. 


NORTHAMPTON. The Smith 
Agricultural School of this city has. 
developed a combination of practical 
and theoretical school gardening of 
high efficiency. One boy of eighteem 
on one dairying project with Jerseys 
from November to June made a total 
profit of $379. He also earned by 
farm work during those months $200, 
giving him a grand total of $579--— 
all done under school direction. He 
was in attendance in school regularly 
during this time. This seems to be 


high water mark for an_ eighteen- 
year-old boy in an agriculturak 
project. 

WINCHESTER. Schuyler F. 


Herron, superintendent of this town, 
was on the Y. M. C. A. ship that was 
torpedoed. 


HADLEY. Hopkins Academy in 
this village of 200 inhabitants under 
the principalship of Franklin’ E. 
Heald has more than doubled its 
graduation students in the last three 
years through the introduction of 
agricultural studies. One student in 
corn and poultry earned $295; one in 
fruit and corn, $260; one in poultry, 
$236. 

CONNECTICUT 

SEYMOUR. Superintendent R. C. 
Clark has been re-elected superin- 
tendent here with an increase in 
salary of $200. The wages of teach- 
ers was increased $100, both maximuin 
and minimum. Last vear also the 
maximum was increased $100. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. = Successful 
results of experiments in the after- 
care of victims of the 1916 epidemic 
of infantile*paralysis were outlined 
in the third installment of the re- 

iew of the work of the Rockefeller 
Foundation for 1917, made public 
here recently. Hundreds of chil- 
dren have been wholly restored to 
health or are on the way to com- 
nlete recovery through a system of 
massage and special exercises. The 
foundation announced it would 
maintain clinics and home treat- 
ments during 1918. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

State Superintendent M. P. Shaw- 
kev says: “We have issued this year 
663 emergency certificates and doubt- 
less a few more will be issued before 
the year is over. It has been neces- 
sary for us to exercise the authority 
provided for special cases in order 
that schools might be supplied with 
teachers as far as possible. As nearly 
as I can determine, we have still scat- 
tered throughout the state something 
like 150 schools without teachers, and 
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| TEACHERS WANTED | | Nervous Disorders 


indicate a lack of phosphates upon which : 
IN the body depends for health and activity 


NORTH DAKOTA phosphatic salt, Milieliated frean ths 
food. When overwork or mental strain 


: causes a depletion of the phosphates, the 
HERE is a large demand for nerve-strength is weakened, and head- 
graduates of normal schools ache, brain-fag, or general debility 
and for graduates of public high usually follows. Whenever there is a 
‘ : nervous breakdown, an adequate supply 
schools having some professional of phosphates aids to restore tone and 
training or experience to fill strength. The essential phosphates are 
teaching positions in the one- available in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
- a successful remedy for nervous disorders. 

It is highly beneficial, as 


ee Horsford’s | 
For particulars write to Acid Phosphate | 








ae et 


room rural schools in North 
Dakota. 


State Department of Education renews the supply of phosphates 
necessary to healthy conditions | 
Bismarck, North Dakota | Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet | 








RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. L. 


———————— — G46 6-16 























You Can Help to Save 
The Nation's ManPower 


by teaching or by learning the skilled use of the 


SELF STARTING REMINGTON 


The Remington Self Starter saves man power by cutting 
out time and labor waste. This automatic indenting mechanism 
saves from 15 to 25 per cent. of time in all ordinary letter 
writing. Think what a vast labor saving this would be if all 
letters were written on the Self Starting Remington. 








The student who learns the skilled use of this machine 
| becomes a more efficient time and jabor saver than any 
. other typist. And don’t forget that the Self Starter is a 
Remington feature exclusively. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374. Broadway INCORPORATED New York 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


A Dollar Saved on Books 
One Dollar More to Win the War 


There is every need for economy in school books 
Economic conditions at home demand it. 


this year. 


The Government needs every dollar you can save. | 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


DOUBLE THE LIFE OF A NEW 
AND PROLONG THE USE OF AN OLD BOOK. | 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





BOOK 


MASSACHUSETTS 











it is likely that some schools will yet 
be deprived of teachers through the 
operation of the draft. It is hard to 
predict what conditions may prevail 
next year, but from present indica- 
tions they are going to be a good deal 
worse than they are at this time. 
have asked the heads of schools 
throughout the state to make an ap- 

1 to their students and to people 
in their communities who might be 
disposed to take up teaching to enlist 
for the service temporarily if they 
cannot do it permanently. In the ru- 
ral sections particularly the lack of 
funds to pay reasonable salaries is the 
chief difficulty.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 





GEORGIA. 


SAVANNAH. The Georgia Edu- 
cational Association held its annual 
meeting in this city, April 25-27. It 
was the largest educational meeting 
ever held in the state, and the city’s 
entertainment was the most elab- 
orate ever enjoyed by the teachers 
in the state. There were an un- 
usually large number of school 
board members in attendance. 


LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS. The 


session at Tulane will 
work in all feasible ways. 


summer 
stress war 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 

RICHMOND. This city has at- 
tracted national attention by the gar- 
den promotion through the schools 
and charity organizations. A careful 
survey recently revealed that the 
average family of five spends about 
$140 a year for fruits, vegetables and 
fresh berries. Much of this expense 
has been reduced by the promotion 
of home gardens and canning. The 
radical change that has taken place in 
family expenses is due largely to 
home and school gardens projects. 
In several schools a child earned 
about $70 on the average in this en- 
terprise. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Salary increases of 


from fifteen to twenty per cent. for 


1,000 high school teachers have been 
announced, also the new minimum 
to be $1,200, instead of $1,000 as at 
present, with the maximum in- 
creased from $2,860 to $3,040. The 
total cost of this general raise will 
amount to $175,000 a year. High 
school principals are also scheduled 
for an increase. 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. Assistant Superin- 
tendent J. W. Studebaker has been 
granted leave of absence to act as 
associate director under Dr. Mc- 
Cracken in the American Red Cross 
work. He was selected for his known 
efficiency in administration. 


KANSAS. 
No woman is employed either as 
superintendent or principal of the 


high school in any of the ten cities of 
the first class, which include Atchi- 
son, Coffeyville, Fort Scott, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas City, Leaven- 





worth, Parsons, Pittsburg, Topeka 
and Wichita. In the seventy-seven 
cities of the second class there is no 
woman __ superintendent and_ only 
eleven principals of high schools. Of 
the 554 smaller places there are 
seventy-four superintendents and 170 
high school principals. 








SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL 

SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 








SCHOOL, 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


EMERSON 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whetker 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Two weeks or four weeks. 
Teacher. 


106 Bay State Road . 








Summer Courses on Speech Correction 


Given in Boston or your City August 5-31. 


PRICE $5 UP. | 


Send postal for circular. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH. 


Makes the Part-Time Speech 


Boston, Mass. 
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Teachability of Gregg 
Shorthand 


| Hardly a day passes, certainly not a week, 
| that some teacher does not exclaim, 


“What I like about Gregg Shorthand is its 
teachability !’’ 





























TWO NEW | The 


APPLETON BOOKS. 








‘Bookkeeping and Accounting 


| By JOSEPH J. KLEIN | 





A Complete Course 


A simple, straight to-the 
point system which gives the 
pupil thorough training in all 
branches of modern book- 
keeping and accounting with- 
out requiring him to spend 
any time on unnecessary 
routine work or out-of-date 
business methods. 


An Introductory Course 


This is an abridgment of 
the complete course, designed 
for a year’s work. It con- 
tains complete discussions of 
(1) Elementary Bookkeeping, 
(2) Intermediate Bookkeep- 
ing, (3) Single Entry and (4) | 
Business Laboratory. There | 
are-abundant exercises for 
practice. 


No one so sincerely appreciates Gregg 
Shorthand as the teacher who has strug- 
gled to interest a class in a complicated 
geometric system, bristling with excep- 
tions to rules and beset with shading, po- 
sitions, and awkward angles. | 


The prime reason for the teachability of Gregg 
Shorthand is, of course, its simplicity, Its scientine 
alphabet permits the combining of frequent-recur- 
ring sounds without change of form. Consequently 
rules are few and exceptions negligible. 


where the author thinks he ought to be. 


Composition and Rhetoric 


By H. W. HOLMES and O. C. GALLAGHER 


A new book built.on a plan in keeping with the best 
present-day thought on the subject of teaching secondary 
English. The book starts with the pupil where Ae is and not 











35 West 32d Street 


For prospectus and introductory terms write to 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


New York 





New York 











The Gregg Publishing Company — 


For a discussion of the other 
factors which make Gregg Short- 
hand easy to teach and to learn, 
as well as easy to write and to | 
read, and which have made it the 
choice of more than 75% of the 
schools of the United States, 
write for our booklet, JE—the 
“Teachability of Gregg Short- 
hand.” It is free*to teachers. 


Chicago San Francisco 
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BALDWIN. Governor Capper has 
appointed Miss Lillian Scott, Baker 
University, a member of the State 
Board of Education. Only four 
members of the board are appointive, 
which makes the honor all the greater. 
Miss Scott was president of the State 
Association in 1916. 





MICHIGAN. 

MENOMINEE. Each _ = eighth 
grade room in all the schools, both 
public and parochial, will spend a 
half-day session at the public library. 
An entire class will report to the 
librarian on a given morning and the 
pupils will be told about the object 
and purpose of a public library. The 
system of classification and how to 
use the catalog is explained, and also 
how to use the index to periodicals, 
the dictionaries and encyclopaedias. 
The pupils are then taken about the 
library to connect the instruction with 
the real things, and they will be given 
practice in finding books on_ the 
shelves, and in looking up subjects 
in the reference books. 





MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. The public library 
of this city is the proud possessor of 
the James M. Greenwood collection of 
arithmetics. There are more than 
20) texts, being practically complete 
for fifty years following 1839. 





OHIO. 

DAYTON. This city has placed it- 
self very near the head in educational 
enterprise. The Bureau of Research 
issues a pamphlet on “Research Prog- 
gress Facts.” There are 19,000 chil- 
dren of school age. School property 


is valued at $3,500,000. The annual 
appropriation is $600,000. Four new 
elementary school buildings have been 
erected for the accommodation of 
2,000 pupils. An earnest effort is be- 
ing made to equalize school privi- 
leges and minimize cost of inci- 
dental school expenses. An effort is 
being made to make the equipment of 
elementary schools equal those of high 
schools. 
MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. Assistant Super- 
intendent Elizabeth Hall has been 
granted leave of absence on _ full 
salary to engage in the work of the 
Junior Red Cross with headquarters 
in Washington. She will be in this 
work till the first of September. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 

YAKIMA... German is to be elimi- 
nated from the schools. Of thirty- 
five present students who started in 
German classes only fourteen con- 
tinued and they will be discontinued. 

SPOKANE. This city is highly 
efficiently organized for the super- 
vision of the war gardening of the 
children. There are to be four divi- 
sions of the city with two teachers in 
charge of each all summer, and one 
general supervisor over all from seed 
time to harvest. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 521. 











Congress had made provision; but 
the investigating committee of the 
Aeronautical Society finds that at 


that time practically no work was 
in progress in the manufacture of 
machines. At the same time, the 
Secretary stated that the types of 
airplanes then in process of manu- 
facture covered the entire range of 
training planes, light fighting ma- 
chines, and powerful battle or 
bombing planes; but it now appears 
that no light fighting machines 
have been or are to be manufac- 
tured in this country, and that no 
battle or bombing planes were in 
process of manufacture when the 
Secretary made his statement. On 
February 18 last, the Secretary 
Stated that the first American- 
built airplanes were then on the 
way to France, and that this ship- 
ment “though not in itself large” 
marked the overcoming of the 
many difficulties in building up the 
industry. But at the time of this 
optimistic statement only two air- 
planes were en route. There is 
very little to show for the $640,000,- 
000 which Congress appropriated. 
Who is responsible for the misin- 
formation given to Secretary 
Baker; and who profited by the 
halting of the airplane program? 


THE SABOTAGE LAW. 


The sabotage law, which carries 
penalties up to thirty years’ im- 
prisonment and $10,000 fine for in- 
juring war materials or interfering 
with war industry is now in force. 
It is extremely comprehensive in 
its terms, and includes every pos- 
sible kind of supplies of a nature 
which could be used by the United 
States Government or any of its 
Allies in the prosecution of the 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 
Los Angeles, Cal.,533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Pitteburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


THE EpMANDS EDUCATORS’ ExcHANGE 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
Manual, Service Worth Paying For, Sent free 






TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, s 





Send for circular and registration form free. 
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_ McGLAUFLIN SEWING KITS 


A Five Years’ Course for Elementary Schools 
Practical, Progressive, Economical 


Each KIT contains materials and directions for a year’s work for one child 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


IDABELLE McGLAUFLIN "*2.A0c0Cocrsae 



























































Why Not Charge Your Expenses 





Sick—and 
Homesick 


What a dismal outlook it would 
be, if she were not a T. C. U 


But no need for T, C. U. Teach- 
ers to worry—T. C. U. checks are | 
coming in to pay the doctor, the 
nurse and the board bill, or to hire 
a substitute. 


to the T. C. U ? 


If you take advantage of this opportunity, when misfortune does 
come, you can charge it to the T. C. U., which makes a business of safe 
guarding protecting and guaranteeing you an income any month during 
the year that you are sick, injured or quarantined. Thousands of teachers, 
by enrolling in the T. C. U. have realized peace of mind and certainty 


of income. 


The T. C. U. Will Pay You $50 a Month 


When you are disabled by Sickness or Accident. It will pay you $25.00 
a month for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps 
you from work. It will pay operation benefits in addition to other benefits. 


It will pay you $50.00 a month 
when you are quarantined and your 
salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for 
major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life: 


‘here are many other benefits, 
all fully explained in a little booklet 
we publish. If you are a teacher, 
we shall be glad to send you a copy 
with our compliments. 


Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters 
534 T. C. U. BUILDING 


Lincoln, Neb. 





It Makes One Feel Better 
Julia A. Minette, Long Prairie, 
Minn., wrote: 

“Accept my heartiest thanks 
for your check following my 
auto accident. It certainly 
makes one feel better to know 
her income has not stopped en- 
tirely in time of need. 

“T shall gladly speak a good 
word for the T. C. U. as it 
surely is a family need.” 











| Free Information Coupon 
| To the T. C. U., 534 T. C. U. 
Building, Lincoln, Neb.: 


I am interested in knowing 
about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


BENG. da vcuesece 
BGEPOBB oc.cccce 


(This coupon places the sender under 
no obligation whatever) 


seer eeteeeene 


seer eeteeeeeee 
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war,—not only the finished articles 
but all parts and ingredients; and, 
according to the interpretation put 
upon it by Attorney General Greg- 
ory, the fact that the act of injury 
or destruction was not committed 
to ‘benefit the enemy or for the 
purpose of hampering the prosecu- 
tion of the war will furnish no ex- 
cuse in a prosecution under the act. 
That is to say, it will not be neces- 
Sary to prove the motive or inten- 
tion; the facts will be enough. 


MAKING OVER THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 


The British Government is un- 
dertaking another problem, which 
it might perhaps have just as well 
postponed until after the war. A 
joint parliamentary committee, of 
which Lord Byrce is chairman, has 
framed a plan which, if adopted, 
will do away entirely with heredi- 
tary legislators. This plan would 
reduce the membership from 684, 
the present number, to about 330. 
Three-fourths of the members 
would be selected by geographical 
groups of members of the House of 
Commons, and the remainder by a 
joint standing committee of the 
two houses. The powers of the 
House of Lords were considerably 
abridged six or seven years ago by 
the bill providing that a bill passed 
by the House of Commons in three 
successive sessions, and rejected for 
a third time by the Lords, should 
become law notwithstanding. The 
measure now proposed is a step 
toward democracy, but not a very 
long one. . 


JEWS FOR JERUSALEM. 

It is impossible to. regard with- 
out emotion the recruiting in prog- 
ress among American Jews for the 
re-enforcement of the British in 
Palestine. It is reported that more 
than 1,000 American Jews,—volun- 
teers from New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, 3altimore, Boston, 
Chicago and other cities—have gone 
to a camp at Windsor, Nova Scotia, 
where they are to receive military 
training in preparation for active 
service in Palestine. Merely to 
reach their destination, under exist- 
ing conditions, is a hazardous ven- 
ture; but to these men and their co- 
religionists, it means a great deal 
that the Turks have been expelled 
from Palestine, and that the flag 
of a Christian nation, which has 
promised them the rights of which 
they have dreamed for centuries, 
floats over the Holy City. 


WHAT THE BOLSHEVIKS COST 
RUSSIA. 

Official figures, compiled at 
Petrograd, show that, under the 
peace treaty forced upon Russia by 
Germany, Russia loses 780,000 
square kilometres of territory, with 
56,000,000 inhabitants, or thirty-two 
per cent. of her entire population; 
one-third of her total mileage of 
railways, or 13,350 miles; 73 per 
cent. of her total iron production; 
89 per cent. of her total coal pro- 
duction; and 268 sugar refineries, 
915 textile factories, 574 breweries, 
133. tobacco factories, 1,685 distil- 
leries, 244 chemical factories, 615 
paper mills, and 1,073 machine fac- 
tories. Altogether, this is a heavy 
price to pay for the freaks and an- 
tics of the Bolshevik government. 
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* * TEACHERS’. AGENCIES s ead 





. . 7 to Pennsylvania through the recommendati 1 Bulleti rs 
[Ted Robinson in Cleveland KANSAS +4 dation of the School Bulletin Teache 


Plain Dealer.) 


Her kitchen girl had left her, and 
she’d all the work to do 
Upon the day the plumbing broke 

and let the water through; 
The baby had the chicken-pox—she 
had to go and see 


Agency is a jump made by the principal of Olson Commercial College of Inde- 
pendence, Kansas. On March 2! the president of the Douglas Business College, at Charleroi, 
Pa., asked us to recommend a good all-round commercial teacher. After some preliminary 
correspondence our candidate wrote us on April 23: “I have just concluded arrange- 
|; ments with Mr. Adams, President of the T begin with him June 10 on a salary basis 
Douglas Business College, Charleroi, Pa., of $1500 a year and 5% of what business 
'I sell. I fully appreciate what you have done in ‘putting me next’ to this place, 
and will send you a _ check the first of the month.... Three things in_ par- 
ticular influenced my change; possibilty of making more money first; the Kansas 


, hot winds; and getting closer to my home in eastern Ohio. Thanks. .” Through 
the recommendation agency as a medium 





a oe aoe Stance’ between Raneas sd PENNSYLVANIA 
Tl loctor on the subject and she| easy for this candidate to cover the distance between Kansas and 
1e aocto J - ’ | 


fell and sprained her knee. 

A passing neighbor brought her 
home—the fire’d gone out by 
then— 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


j 





She ate a frigid meal, and then she The Albert Teachers’ Agency 25 E. Jackson Boulevard 


got her ink and pen. 


And wrapped a shawl around her,| DENVER—SYMES BUILDING 
and beneath the evening lamp| SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year, 


She wrote a letter to her Man—a 
soldier down in camp. 


“Dear John: Your loving letter was 
received today. I hope 
You’re well. I keep so busy that I 
have no time to mope. 

The weather’s cold, but beautiful, 
and Spring is on the way. 
The baby’s got a tooth. I took a 

trip down town today 


And Mr. Johnson picked me up in | 


his big motor car 

And brought me home—you can’t 
believe how kind the neigh- 
bors are! 

Baby and I’ve decided we will lead 
the simple life 

And stay at home for quite a while. 
With lots of love, 

Your Wife.” 


country. So is she. 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teachi 





as a Business,” with chapters 
on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. rty< 
One fee registers in all, 


‘Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 





Recommends teachers to colleges, public anu private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT Mer. 










NNEAPQOI 
PEACHER > 
L AGLI 


MERICAN .:: FEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘™troduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN Schools and,Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


Write for Free Booklet 
306 14th Ave. 8.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











ae 


: Mage ey. . : , recommends teachert and has filled ~ 
Her name is Mrs. Legion, and she’s Jj dreds of high grade positions a 

quite well known to me. ‘ 000) with excellent teachers. Estat 
Her husband is a soldier of his ished 1889. No charge to employers, 


2 
> a 





Wendell Phillips in 1873 


What does Prussia represent? 
She represents the re-organized 
feudal system of the nineteenth 


none for registration. If you need a 


teacherforany desirable pl 
where a teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unio: Square wow fark, “= 


» with gooa genera! education wantea tor ueparty ent 
Pt CIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and bollege: in Pome 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach son e appro. ed 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. Fer further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operatine Agencies in Denver and Atlas: 








century. She is a power mar-|THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY C. A SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 


shaled into form by the one pur- 
pose of courts and soldiers. She is 
not a nation; she is an army. Her 
great public schools and all her 
civil life have a great, if not pri- 
mary purpose in the design to make 
men soldiers. Every man of the 
population — banker, mechanic, 
tradesman or scholar— everything 
but the pulpit—goes for the three 
appointed years into the camp to 
be disciplined to arms; and Prus- 
sia’s policy is an effort to drag the 
world back 300 years. She is the 
great military outgrowth, the ab- 
normal monstrosity of the nine- 
teenth century. 





John Burroughs is’ eighty-one 
years old and is healthy, hearty, 
and happy. 








FLEE 


from the city this summer, Mr. Schoolman. 
Bring \ our family to Birchwood Cottage, Hill- 
girt Farm, Bridgewater Corners, Vt. New 
cottage, delightful scenery, spring water. 
trout fishing. swimmin’ pl, telepho se rural 
mail delivery, good roads. Terms moderate. 
ADDRESS 
EVERETT V. PERKINS, Supt. of Schools 
Woodstock, Vermont 


442 Tren ont Building, Boston. 


SCHERMERHORN Re sapere Seapie” We 


Between 34th and 865th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager - 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Established 1855 





Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St. Albany, N. Y. 





Assists Teachers 








WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 





| We have unequaled facilities for placing 
| teachers in every part of the country. 
| 





6 Beacon St. > . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY Long Distance Telephone. meer os eth cmp, 
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WORLD PATRIOTISM IN 
ACTIU ». AND SONG 


TO ARMS FOR LIBERTY © 


A PAGEANT OF THE GREAT WAR 


By 


Catherine T. Bryce | || 








\ THRILLS EVERY HEART WITH LOVE OF 
i COUNTRY AND OF WORLD LIBERTY 




















¥ ' For children in Grammar and High schools, Community Choruses, 
nNe Societies, etc. With choruses comprising national anthems of 14 | 
countries and new patriotic songs. 


FIRST PERFORMED IN CLEVELAND, WHERE _ IT 
AROUSED THE PUBLIC TO A HIGH PITCH OF 
PATRIOTIC ARDOR. CAN BE PREPARED AND PRE- 
SENTED ON COMMENCEMENT OCCASIONS OF 1918. 


; ‘* Nearly 100,000 citizens have witnessed this heroic spectacle during 
2 the Third Liberty Loan campaign.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


| 
Dr. Spaulding, Superintendent of Clebeland Public Schools, says: | 


‘*Nothing has captured the city, and all classes of citizens, as has 
Miss Bryce’s Pageant, ‘To Arms For Liberty.’’’ 


Libretto . . $ .50 list. Piano-vocal score . . $ .25 list 


| This Pageant Will Surely Help Win the War 








| | C. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY, Boston | | | 
Leading Publishers of School and Community Music 












































